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J. S. BACH’S HANDWRITING. 


By PROF. EBENEZER PROUT, Mus.D. 
(Continued from p. 99.) 


PASSING over a few plates, which call for no special 
remark—among these, the two pages of the “ Magnificat” 
which I have already mentioned—we find on Plate 22 
another specimen of Bach’s smallest and neatest writing. 
This is the opening symphony of the cantata, “ Weinen, 
Klagen” (1724), and 1s evidently a fair copy, as appears 
not so much from the total absence of corrections, as 
from the fact that the bar-lines are made with a ruler, 
as in the cantata “ Gott ist mein Kénig,” of which I have 
already spoken, and to which the present page, with the 
close and tiny notes, bears much resemblance. The two 
following plates, containing the first part of the same 
cantata, are interesting as almost the only examples in 
the whole volume of a method which, though very 
common with Handel, seems to have been exceptional 
with Bach. The movement is in 3 time, and only every 
second bar is drawn through the score, the alternate bars 
being marked quite lightly on the separate staves. Bach 
used the material of this chorus later for the “ Crucifixus ” 
of his great Mass in B minor ; the movement is among 
those photographed in this volume (Plates 105 to 107) ; 
in the later version every bar is drawn through the whole 
score in the usual way. 

The autograph of the first ten pages of the “ Passion 
according to John,” containing the whole of the opening 
chorus and the commencement of the following recitative 
has a few points worthy of notice. It is the first in this 
collection which has at the head the letters “ J. J.” (“Jesu 
juva”), which Bach so frequently wrote at the beginning 
of his sacred music. It is further interesting because 
the title at the top of the first page gives an incomplete 
list of the instruments employed. The only wind instru- 
ments named are oboes ; but autograph parts for flutes 
are also in existence. The first two staves of the score 
have “ Hautbois 1,” “ Hautbois 2” prefixed to them ; the 
Printed score, as well as ‘the separate parts, shows that 
the oboes were here doubled in unison by the flutes. It 
seems probable, therefore, that Bach added the flutes 
later, finding that the oboes alone were not strong enough. 
The work dates from 1724, but the opening chorus was 
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not added till two or three years later. The 
“Passion” originally began with the great~ Choral 
in E flat which, now, transposed into E major, 
concludes the first part of the “ Passion according 
to Matthew.” The score of this chorus shows a com- 
bination of first draft and fair copy.- The voices, oboes, 
and continuo are evidently copies ; the two violins and 
viola are first drafts, containing many alterations, and 
are in places not easy to decipher. 

Plates 36 to 38 give three pages from the cantata 
“ Herr, gehe nicht -ins Gericht.” Here we see the most 
hurried writing of Bach’s that we have yet met with. 
Evidently his ideas are flowing almost faster than he can 
put them on paper, and it is astonishing to see him work- 
ing, as here, in eight reai parts—the four voices in close 
imitation at one crotchet’s distance, with independent 
four-part harmony for the orchestra—at express speed. 
At the fifth bar on Plate 37 Bach originally made a 
modulation to the key of F, but after sketching three 
bars altered his mind, and continued in B flat, intro- 
ducing his voices in a different order and at different 
intervals from his first design. 

The series of plates (Nos. 42 to 50) from the “ Grosses 
Clavierbiichlein” (1725) differs from the rest of the 
volume, inasmuch as it does not contain a single note in 
Bach’s handwriting. The book belonged to, and was 
nearly all written by, his second wife, Anna Magdalena, 
to whom I have already more than once referred. She 
often served as amanuensis for her husband, and her 
handwriting very closely resembles his. It is, however, 
larger and bolder, and (to judge from the pages given) 
the lady was not nearly so economical as her husband in 
the matter of music-paper. The pages photographed 
contain the song “ Bist du bei mir,” the theme of the 
“ Goldberg ” variations, and the first fifteen bars of the 
prelude in C from the first book of the “ Wohltemperirtes 
Clavier.” The last two plates (Nos. 49 and 50), from the 
“ Grosses Clavierbiichlein,” reproduce the original manu- 
script of the song “ Willst du dein Herz mir schenken,” 
about the authorship of which there has been so much 
dispute. The preceding page (Plate 48) contains only 
the words “Aria di Govannini” (sic). The writing is 
evidently neither Bach’s nor his wife’s ; and it seems im- 
possible to ascertain how it came into the book. The 
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fact that the voice part is written in the G clef is strong 
presumptive evidence against its being Bach’s com- 
position ; ior in not one of his autographs do we find 
the soprano voice written for in any clef but the C on 
the first line. 

The next plate to notice is No. 53. Here we see a 
page from the first movement of the solo cantata “Ich 
habe genug.” This is, again, a first draft. The staves 
were clearly ruled by hand, and, judging from the curves, 
the ruler seems to have been warped. The pages contain 
23 staves, and the score being for one oboe, strings, and 
voice, there are four “ systems,” the last of which con- 
tains only five staves instead of six. Nearly all the page 
is filled with a long interlude for the orchestra, the staff 
for the voice being empty. But, as the lowest system 
contains only five staves, there was no room for the 
oat staff. The voice enters at the fifth bar from the 
end of the page; and, there being no other place for it, 
Bach writes it on the line .of the violas, putting in the 
last five bars of the viola part on a small staff, drawn by 
hand (without any ruler), at the foot of the page. There 
would have been space to rule another staff here ; but 
the composer appears to have been in a hurry. He 
certainly left off writing at the end of the page ; for he 
has noted in “ Tabulatur” the continuation of the voice 
part, with the words underneath, to the end of the 
phrase—evidently a reminder of how he meant to con- 
tinue. This, the editor of the volume informs us, was not 
an infrequent practice with him. The entire page is 
written at a great speed, like those from “Herr, gehe 
nicht ins Gericht,” already described, and contains many 
smears and blots, 

Plates 54 to 57 contain the title and the first three 
pages of the “ Trauerode ”—the funeral music written in 
1727 on the death of Queen Christiana Eberhardine of 
Poland. This is another very rapid first sketch, with 
numerous corrections and erasures. On plates 56 and 
57 we find another instance of Bach’s writing two move- 
ments on the same page. The chorus, “ Lass, Fiirstin,” 
occupies fifteen staves at the top of each page ; one staff 
is left empty, and the seven staves at the foot of the 
page contain the beginning of the tenor air which opens 
the second part of the ode. 

As was only fitting, the great “Passion according 
to Matthew” is amply represented by twenty-three pages. 
These give the whole of the opening double chorus, and 
some of the more celebrated passages from other parts 
of the work. Here we see one of Bach’s neatest and 
most beautiful fair copies. The care expended upon the 
writing bears testimony to the value he set upon the 
work. One of the most interesting features of the 
manuscript it was unfortunately impossible to repro- 
duce by photography. In the original score all the 
words of the recitatives (which are those of the Gospel 
narrative) are written in red ink. In the photograph 
they only appear of a lighter colour than the rest. It is 
worth noticing that the choral “O Lamm Gottes un- 
schuldig,” which in the opening chorus is sung by soprani 
ripieni, is given in the manuscript to the two organs 
only; the additional voice part was an afterthought 
of the composer. On several pages alterations have been 
made by pasting strips of paper over the score: these 
can be clearly distinguished by the colour of the ink. 
On the first page (Plate 58) the staves on the piece 
pasted over are ruled by hand, and are very shaky. 

These pages from the Passion are followed by two 
pages of the manuscript of the eight-part motett “Singet 
dem Herrn” (Plates 81,82). These are unquestionably 
rough drafts—and very rough indeed they are! The 
first page given, especially, is such a hurried scrawl as to 





be in parts hardly legible. Fortunately here, as in many 
similar cases, separate voice-parts, clearly written by 
Bach himself, are in existence ; otherwise the preparation 
of a trustworthy text would have been almost impossible. 

Plate 84 illustrates a curious and interesting point. It 
is the first page of the cantata “ Wir danken dir Gott.” 
This cantata opens with a long symphony for full or- 
chestra, with organ odéligato. The key is D major, and 
the point to be noticed is, that the organ part is written 
in C major. The explanation of this is, that in the last 
century two different pitches were in use—the “ Kammer- 
ton” and “Chorton” (“Chamber-pitch” and “Choir- 
pitch”). The former was that employed for orchestral 
instruments, and (allowing for the rise in pitch during the 
past century) corresponded to that: now in use. The 
“Chorton” was a full tone higher in pitch, and was 
adopted on most organs—probably by the organ-builders 
to save the expense of the lowest pipes. Consequently, 
if the organ had to be played with the orchestra, the 
part had to be transposed a tone. The organ in the 
Thomaskirche, where Bach played, was in Chorton; there- 
fore in the separate parts of his cantatas we usually find 
a transposed organ part. In general this is only a figured 
bass; and as the continuo was also to be played by the 
violoncello and double-bass, it was not transposed in the 
score. Here, however, where the basses have a separate 
staff, and the organ is ogd/igato, the part is written in C, 
which of course was the D of the other instruments. 

The next plate (No. 85) is rather amusing. It is the 
first page of the music-drama “ Der Streit zwischen Phébus 
und Pan,” and it shows the composer so engrossed in his 
work that he, in absence of mind, tries his pen several 
times on the page of the score, as is seen by many large 
blots and long scratches. 

Passing over three pages from the “ Coffee Cantata,” 
with the remark that they are unusually unclear, even for 
a first draft, I come to the largest selection of any given 
in the volume—thirty-six pages of the great Mass in B 
minor (Plates 89 to 124). These include the first and 
last pages of the opening “ Kyrie,” the first page of the 
“Christe,” the end of the second “ Kyrie” and opening 
of the “Gloria,” and several other pages from the same 
part of the work. Many of my readers will be aware 
that Bach at first set only the “‘ Kyrie ” and “ Gloria,” as 
in his other masses ; and the fact that he considered this 
part of the work complete in itself is proved by the fact 
that on the last page (reproduced on Plate 100) he has 
written, as usual at the end of his compositions, ‘‘ Fine, 
S. D. G. (ie. “Soli Deo Gloria”). The “Credo,” 
“Sanctus,” and “Agnus” were composed some years 
later ; and at the beginning of the “Credo” (given on 
Plate 101) Bach has written the “J.J.” referred to in an 
earlier part of this article, indicating the commencement 
of anew work. The extracts from this “ Credo” (Plates 
IoI to 124) are of great interest. Plate 102 proves that 
the “Et incarnatus” was an afterthought. The page 
contains the last sixteen bars of the duet “Et in unum 
Dominum.” But the music was at first set to different 
words, The passages which in the published score have 
the text “Qui propter nos homines,” etc., are set in the 
manuscript to the “Et incarnatus” as far as the words 
“Et homo factus est,” and are followed on the same 
staves by the first four bars of the “ Crucifixus.’ 
Then Bach makes a large asterisk at the end of 
the duet, and writes “Et incarnatus segér.” An 
extra leaf of music has been inserted here con- 
taining the “Et incarnatus” in B minor, at the end 
of which Bach writes, in unusually large characters 
“ CRUCIFIXUS SEQUITUR.” ‘The following page of the 
score begins with the j/k bar of the “ Crucifixus” : 
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the first four bars, it will be remembered, are already 
written at the end of the duet. From this point the 
manuscript is given complete down to the end of the “ Et 
resurrexit.” The whole of the autograph of the Mass is 
in Bach’s “fair copy” hand; but, unlike most of his 
other fair copies, it contains a very large number of cor- 
rections, especially in the “ Et resurrexit,” of which Dr. 
Kretzschmar truly remarks that some of the pages are 
among the most difficult manuscripts in existence to 
decipher. 

The six pages from the “ Christmas Oratorio” ( Plates 
125 to I PR need but few remarks. They include the 
final choral of the first part, and the Pastoral Symphony 
and following recitative which open the second. At the 
end of Part I. we find a date, “1734”—an unusual thing 
with Bach’s manuscripts. In the Pastoral Symphony 
(a first draft) there is no indication of the flutes, though 
we know from the separate parts that these instruments 
were employed in the movement. They are almost en- 
tirely in unison with the violins, and their introduction 
appears to have been an afterthought. 

Plate 131 shows the first page of the cantata “ Bleib’ bei 
uns.” This is a rough draft (very !)—-and the most inter- 
esting point in it is seen at the sixteenth bar of the open- 
ing symphony. Here Bach was evidently interrupted in 
his writing, and in order not to lose the thread of his 
ideas, he writes down at the end of the line three small 
crotchets, F’s, in a parenthesis on the bass staff. When 
he resumed his writing he modified his first idea, and 
instead of the three notes he had at first in his mind, he 
writes the quaver figure beginning with F, which is found 
in the published score. 

The page from the “ Bauerncantate” given as Plate 
132 is really ludicrous in its illegibility. Bach first wrote 
the air “Ach, wie schmeckt es” for a tenor voice, and 
then changed his mind and gave it toasoprano. Tosave 
himself trouble, he merely alters the clef, and enlarges 
the head of every note, so as to make it come one degree 
higher on the staff than before; the result is that the 
heads of the notes in the voice part are about three 
times as large as those on the other staves. Besides 
this, there are so many changes in the accompaniments, 
and these have been made so indistinctly, that it is little 
short of a miracle that anyone could ever make out the 
composer’s meaning. 

In very strong contrast to this are the next pages in 
the volume—some of the most beautiful specimens of 
Bach’s handwriting. The first of these I have already 
referred to ; it is the first page of Fugue 17 in the second 
book of the “ Forty-eight.” Then follows the whole of 
the great six-part fugue in the “ Musikalisches Opfer,” 
compressed on two staves—a really splendid manuscript. 
I spoke of this in my recent article on the autograph of the 
“Wohltemperirtes Clavier,” and need not repeat what I 
then said. We next have two beautifully written pages, 
in Bach’s most minute handwriting, from the “ Art of 
Fugue.” These contain the last eleven bars of the three- 
part fugue by inverse contrary movement, written in open 
score, and with the inversion of the fugue underneath the 
original form (as in the Bach Society’s edition), and the 
whole of the two-part canon by inversion and augmenta- 
tion. In the fugue we exceptionally find the upper part 
written in the G clef, and the middle part in the soprano 
C clef. Acurious point about these two pieces is, that 
both are written in notes of half the length of the printed 
version—quavers instead of crotchets, etc. 

The last plates in the volume (Nos. 140 to 142) show 
three pages from the “ Achtzehn Choralvorspiele” (Eigh- 
teen Preludes on Chorals), one of Bach’s latest works. 
Here again are beautiful fair copies. The last page has 


a pathetic interest. Only the first three staves are in 
Bach’s handwriting ; the rest of the page contains the first 
art of the choral “ Vor deinem Thron’ tret’ ich,” in the 
and of his son-in-law, Altnikol. This is Bach’s very 
last composition, and was dictated to Altnikol by the 
blind composer on his death-bed. 

There is curiously little difference between Bach’s 
earlier and later music-writing—far less than, for ex- 
ample, in that of Weber, of which specimens are given 
in F. W. Jahns’s great monograph. The same clearness, 
the same decision, are to be seen in the manuscript of 
“ Gott ist mein Kénig” and the organ Fantasia in C minor 
as in the “ Musikalisches Opfer” and the canonic varia- 
tions on “ Vom Himmel hoch” (Plate 141). True, these 
are both fair copies; but even in the numerous first 
drafts we seldom see indications of uncertainty in the 
mind of the composer. Even in the elaborate polyphonic 
combinations of the eight-part motett (Plate 81) of which 
I spoke above, the difficulty of reading the manuscript 
arises far less from the corrections or alterations than 
from the extreme speed at which Bach evidently wrote. 
To him writing in eight real parts appears to have been 
as simple and easy a matter as it is to us, poor ordinary 
musicians, to write in four. One of the strongest im- 
pressions produced by this volume is that of astonishment 
at the old master’s wonderful command of the technique 
of his art. This, of course, is shown on every page of his 
printed works ; but to see the ease with which he sur- 
mounts his self-imposed difficulties certainly heightens 
our admiration. Everyone who examines this collection 
will be ready to exclaim, with Frederick the Great, 
“There’s only one Bach! there’s. only one Bach!” 








RECOLLECTIONS OF FRANZ LISZT. 
A CHAT BY CARL REINECKE, 
Translated by E. Standfield. 


My first encounter with Franz Liszt was not a personal 
one. When Liszt was in the zenith of his fame as a per- 
former he gave a concert in Hamburg, and I, then still a 
boy, and but an unknown student of the pianoforte, had, 
of course, no keener desire than to hear Liszt, the greatest 
pianist of his day. My kind father granted my wish, and 
so I set out with a beating heart from the neighbouring 
town of Altona for the Hotel “ Alte Stadt London,” in 
the Jungfernstieg at Hamburg. It was some time before 
the terrible fire of Hamburg, and in the days of little, 
cosy concert-halls. The most fashionable one in Ham- 
burg was at the hotel, which held only about four or five ~ 
hundred people. With the exception of the Hamburg 
artists who assisted in Hummel’s celebrated Septett in 
D minor, Liszt was the sole performer at the concert, and 
he was the first pianoforte player whom I had ever 
known to give a concert quite alone, without the assist- 
ance of other artists. 1 well remember Liszt’s tall, 
graceful figure, and how, when he began Beethoven’s 
Sonata “ Quasi una fantasia” in C minor I was as much 
enchanted by his inimitable execution of the first two 
movements, as astounded by the rhythmical violence that 
he bestowed upon the last. And thus my impressions 
varied as he continued his performance. When Liszt 
played his best he played as no other pianist has played 
before or since. His wonderful and unsurpassed bravura 
and virtuosity were always blended with poetic feeling 
and with the keenest musical intelligence; boldness 
and passion, grace and elegance, humour and sim- 
plicity of -expression—each and all followed in due 
course, driving the hearer to boundless admiration. But 





when the fancy took him to dazzle his admiring audience 
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a little, he would let himself be led into all sorts of fan- 
tastical tricks, over which I had to shake even my boyish 
head. I recollect how surprised I was when, in the midst 
of his otherwise wonderful rendering of Rossini’s Overture 
to Zell, he hammered out the “ Ranz des Vaches” with 
the side of his right forefinger! At this moment, after 
almost sixty years, those inimitable performances still 
stand undimmed and clear in my memory—Hummel’s 
Septett, Moscheles’ Chromatic Study in D major, Schu- 
bert’s Serenade, and the two above-mentioned movements 
from Beethoven’s “ Moonlight Sonata.” I was greatly 
impressed by the fact that Liszt did not retire between 
his separate performances, but came down from the 
platform to chat like an accomplished courtier with the 
ladies of the audience. 

Many years had passed away, and in 1848, when I 
was living at Leipzig, it happened that Ernst, the great 
violinist—who, on his own instrument, was as gifted as 
Liszt, and who was then staying for some time in 
Leipzig—induced me to go to Weimar with him to pay 
a visit to Liszt. I was, of course, overjoyed at the 
prospect of being made acquainted with the master. 
We got to Weimar about noon, and hurried to the 
Altenburg, where Liszt was then living. He received 
Ernst heartily, and me, Ernst’s Zrotégé, with the winning 
manner that was natural to him. He invited us to lunch 
on the spot ; there were present only our kind host and 
his secretary and manager Belloni, Ernst and his 
secretary Franke, and myself. The meal, though not 
a banquet of Lucullu;, was excellent, and, in addition to 
the eatables, Bava'iin beer and champagne were pro- 
vided, Liszt rejected the latter with disdain,and remarked 
how ocd it was that he should have the reputation of 
drinking a great deal of champagne and often breaking 
strings, whereas in reality he did neither the one nor the 
other. (As a matter of fact, I never saw him break a 
string ; his touch was always elastic, even in his most 
Titanic outbreaks.) At that time he liked a glass of 
champagne brandy better than the best champagne, and 
he consumed several glasses of it during that luncheon. 
When he offered it to us also, and Ernst declined for 
me, saying, “Reinecke is a Puritan, who takes no 
brandy,” Liszt replied: “ Anfin, you are quite right, 
my dear Reinecke ; I am giving up the practice myself.” 
But all the same he took his cup of coffee with a 
dash of cognac in it. After lunch he asked me to go 
with him toa pupil to whom he had to give a lesson. 
(That pupil is now Professor Alexander Winterberger, 
of Leipzig, the esteemed composer.) No happier fate 
could have befallen me than to hear Liszt give a 
lesson. He stood the whole time behind his pupil’s 
chair, making keen and often humorous remarks about 
his performance, now and again playing single passages 
in his inimitable way. In the evening Liszt desired me 
to play to him, since I could not take any active interest 
in the rubber which had been arranged in the meantime. 
Indeed, for that reason he took so much the kindlier 
interest in my playing. But when I perceived that 
he drank “grog” during the whist-playing, I could not 
in my astonishment refrain from the question whether, 
perhaps, he were taking a holiday to-day from .the 
“giving up” process. He laughed and said, “No,” 
adding that one can only wean oneself from such a 
practice very gradually, and then he told me of many 
heroic deeds of this kind in his early years. 

I was irresistibly reminded of this tirst personal meet- 
ing when Liszt, a few years before his death, climbed the 
three pairs of stairs that led to my dwelling in order to 
visit me. It was a fearfully hot summer day, and the 
aged master was obviously much exhausted. My wife 





offered him every refreshment that could be considered 
reviving on such a day, but in vain. At last I remem- 
bered my first meeting with him; and I proposed a glass 
of champagne brandy. “ Znjin / that would be the right 
thing!” said he. This tendency had not quite left 
him even then, but it never became fatal, for it is well 
known that when he grew old he remained active, in- 
tellectually vigorous, and even productive. That was 
my last meeting with Liszt, but I have yet to tell of 
various earlier ones, which were to me as instructive as 
they were interesting. 

Soon after my first visit in Weimzr, under Ernst’s 
guardianship, Liszt invited me to stay with him for a 
few days, and I still think with a grateful heart of that 
pleasant and instructive visit. One night, when we were 
dining quite alone, the conversation turned upon Hum- 
mel, and I mentioned his Septett in D minor as his most 
finished work, telling Liszt at the same that I had heard 
him play it years agoin Hamburg. Liszt, however, was of 
opinion that Hummel’s Sonata in F sharp minor closely 
contested the first place with the Septett ; and when I was 
obliged to confess that I did not know it at all, he sat 
down at the pianoforte and played the whole Sonata by 
heart! Another time, when I said how much I always 
regretted that he had never transcribed Beethoven’s Over- 
ture to Coriolanus for the piano, he went to the instru- 
ment, played it most sympathetically, and said, “ That’s 
about how I should have done it.” After he had played 
me the Study in E major from Opus 10, which Chopin 
had dedicated to him, he said, rather sadly, “I would 
give four years of my life to have written those four 
pages.” After I had heard Liszt play that study, no 
other player could ever play it to my satisfaction, It 
was at such moments, /é/e-a-¢é¢e, that Liszt played most 
beautifully ; often, in the face of a great audience, a 
demon seized him, and, as I have already said, he 
descended to eccentricities. He then asked, with 
winning kindness and amiability, to hear my latest com- 
position. I had composed a concerto for piano and 
orchestra, which appeared later as Opus 33. Liszt laid 
the not too elegantly written score oa the desk, and not 
only did he play what was in the score in the most 
finished manner at sight, but he also enriched my rather 
old-fashioned pianoforte setting by improvisation of the 
most charming description. When, during the next few 
hours, I reproduced something like it on paper, to the 
great advantage of my concerto, he was delighted to find 
his improvisation again. My duet—variations on a Sara- 
bande by Bach (Opus 24), which he repeatedly played 
with me—he left untouched. During this visit [ also 
had the opportunity of seeing Liszt at the conductor's 
desk at the Opera. He-directed like an experienced 
opera-conductor—Flotow’s Martha. When I returned to 
Leipzig he dismissed me with the sp!endid present of 
a complete copy of his works (among them the celebrated 
E major polonaise, the D flat major study, and the three 
nocturnes, “ Liebestraume ”), and his friend the Princess 
Wittgenstein presented me with a medallion (in bas- 
relief) of Liszt, after Schwanthaler, which still adorns my 
room, while the books fill a particular place in my book- 
case. 

In 1851, when I was living at Bremen, I received a 
most charming letter from Liszt, who was in Heligoland, 
in which he announced that he was going to visit me, 
and at the same time made the proposal that I should 
arrange to give a concert in Bremen, at which he would 
assist me, as he had never played in Bremen, and so 
perhaps his performance might be of advantage to the 
concert. The gratitude with which I received this 
generous offer may be imagined. I met Liszt at the 
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station, and we went straight to the concert-room to 
rehearse the newly-published variations for two pianos 
on the March from Preciosa by Mendelssohn and 
Moscheles. After the Introduction he suddenly broke 
off, and said, “We will make a pause here to-night, 
and I will improvise a cadenza.” And how he fulfilled 
that promise in the evening! It was as if he gave 
to the audience a visiting-card on which was inscribed 
in golden letters “ Franz Liszt.” In the third variation, 
which bears the unmistakable touch of Moscheles’ 
hand, he gave so comical and quaint an imitation (which, 
of course, only I could recognise) of the somewhat 
mannered performance of the composer’s later years, that 
I had much ado to keep serious. As a conclusion he 
played his Don Juan fantaisie. Every great singer, 
every prima donna might have learned from him how 
the parts of Don Juan and Zerlina should be sung. The 
most difficult bravura passages, the longest cadenzas, 
which in the hands of every other performer sooner or 
later seemed to me but superfluous ornament, became 
at his touch like blossoms and pearls which his hands 
scattered abroad. The enthusiasm of the audience was 
indescribable, but when, after the storm of applause had 
unwillingly died down, I ventured the hesitating question 
whether he would not play something more, he shook his 
head and pressed my hand on his heart; and I was 
horrified to feel how vehemently, and almost audibly, it 
was beating. 

When I proposed travelling from Bremen to Paris, he 

rovided me with several letters of introduction to Ber- 
ioz, Erard, the brothers Escudier, Prince Wittgenstein, 
the Marquise de Foudras, and Madame Patersi (his 
daughters’ governess), and furthermore wrote an article 
about me for the France Musicale to introduce me to 
the public of Paris. He also desired me to give piano- 
lessons to his daughters Blandine and Cosima while I 
was in Paris, which desire I faithfully and conscientiously 
fulfilled. 

It has been a lifelong grief to me never to have been 
able to prove my gratitude to this great artist and good 
man by honest admiration of his compositions ; but in 
spite of all endeavours, enthusiasm for them has always 
been denied me. Those who rebuke me on this account 
for being one-sided and narrow-minded are perhaps right 
from their point of view, but matters of artistic taste, like 
matters of belief, cannot be forced. When later I took a 
position as conductor, this could no longer remain hidden 
from him; and the fact that his goodwill towards me 
endured after as before is certainly a proof of his 
generosity and greatness of character, for he cou'd 
not have been greatly impressed by the number of 
his works which I cultivated, either as player or 
teacher. 

I met Liszt once more, in Meiningen. I had been 
invited to take part in a concert there in aid of the monu- 
ment to J. S. Bach in Eisenach, and the night before this 
concert I met Liszt at a gathering at the house of Fried- 
rich Bodenstedt. Of course Liszt was besieged to play ; 
he fluttered over the leaves of the music lying on the 
pianoforte, discovered Franz Lachner’s second Suite 
arranged as a duet, and said to me, “ Come, Reinecke, 
we will play this together.” And we did play it together, 
from beginning to end, and it lasted three-quarters of an 
hour ; the hearers would have been better pleased if he 
had played for five mfhutes alone. 

I am well aware that all these recollections are chiefly 
valuable to me personally, but since the slightest touches 
contribute to finish and perfect the portrait of a great 
pve have ventured to give publicity to this little 
sketc 
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BEETHOVEN AND HIS SYMPHONIES.* 


SINCE we translated and published in these columns a 
quantity of Berlioz’s Beethoven criticism (and that is more 
years ago than we like to think of), nothing has appeared on 
Beethoven and his works that may be compared in 
importance and in interest with this volume which Sir 
George Grove has quite recently published through 
Messrs. Novello. Berlioz, with his keen though narrow 
sight, his exuberant fancy, his extraordinary wit, literary 
tact, and command of language, achieved criticism which 
neither Sir George Grove nor any writer of this generation 
may hope to equal ; but, at any rate, it can truly be said 
that if Sir George’s work is less brilliant and amusing 
than Berlioz’s, it is far more valuable to those who want 
to know all about Beethoven and his symphonies. “This 
book,” says the auhor, “is addressed to the amateurs of 
this country,” and “is a humble endeavour to convey to 
others the method in which an amateur has obtained 
much pleasure and profit out of works which in their own 
line are as great as Shakespeare’s plays.” Sir George 
Grove adds to these modest remarks, that “it would 
be presumptuous in me to attempt to interest professional 
musicians, who naturally know already all that I have 
been able to put together, and much more”—a statement 
which we take the liberty to designate a most delicate 
white lie, on Sir George’s part. At least, if “pro- 
fessional musicians” who know so much more about 
Beethoven than the author of “ Beethoven and his Nine 
Symphonies” are actually in existence, the soonerthey come 
forward with their Beethoven books the better ; for, until 
they do, we find it a little difficult to believe in them. 
Meantime, the mere average reviewer has his work cut 
out to give some account of this book, so exhaustive is it, 
so interesting the information which crowds every page. 
There are exactly 400 pages. Of these only 17 are 
devoted to the First symphony; but the Second gets 31, 
the Third 47, the Fourth 41, the Fifth 46, the Sixth— 
how seldom one hears its number, it is always the 
“Pastoral”—46 also, the Seventh 43, the Eighth— 
generally known as the F, thcugh, as will be remembered, 
the “ Pastoral” is in F, too—38, and the Ninth—the Choral 
—g2. We cannot promise that these numbers added to- 
gether will make 400 ; but if not, the fault must be attri- 
buted to our addition and subtraction, and not to Sir George 
Grove or his book. It is characteristic of the author 
that after getting over the First symphony in a very few 
pages—the smallest number he could devote to the pur- 
pose with any show of decency—he gives pretty nearly 
the same amount of space to each of the seven following 
symphonies, and only breaks out to the extent of over 90 
pages when he comes to the gigantic Choral. For Sir 
George loves all Beethoven’s symphonies, except the un- 
lucky First, nearly, if not quite, as a father should love 
his children, showing no favouritism to any but the 
youngest, and perhaps only showing indifference to the 
eldest because he has turned out, if not precisely a black 
sheep, at least not the credit to the family that was 
expected. In commencing with him Sir George plunges 
us into a deadly truism at the first paragraph ; and we 
have scarcely recovered from the cruel shock when the 
whole article is over and we are preparing to hop gaily 
into the subject of the Second. However, the alert 
mind can manage to carry away a distinct impression of 
many of the facts. For example, it is interesting to know 
that the symphony was sketched when Beethoven was 
studying counterpoint with the dull old pedant Albrechts- 
berger in 1795, although it was not produced until the 
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spring of 1800, thus showing that he followed from the 
beginning the plan of working at ‘his compositions for 
years before they assumed their final shape—a plan which 
he followed to the end ; that some of the critics quarrelled 
with him personally over the discords in the Introduction ; 
that the whole symphony was described as “a caricature 
of Haydn pushed to absurdity” ; and so on, and so on. 
The criticism, too, is excellent, though we believe that Sir 
George, in his enthusiasm, sees more in the Minuet and 
Trio than there is to be seen. But it is true enough of 
the Finale that “ its frequent imitations and progressions 
of scale-passages give it here and there an antiquated 
flavour of formality or over-regularity which is not 
characteristic of our Beethoven. . . . We have remarked 
the same thing, though in a less degree, in the opening 
Allegro.” bt 

But the chapter dealing with the Second is in every 
way a much more lively performance, and will be read 
with far greater interest by everyone. At the outset 
we are reminded that though it is one of the jolliest and 
most careless in spirit of the Nine, Beethoven himself was 
in anything but a jolly mood at the time of its composi- 
tion. The year was 1802. His deafness had just fairly 
caught him; he had just realized that he was to 
be shut off from the world of sound for life; and 
in October he wrote the famous Testament or Will. 
Yet of all this there is no hint in the Second, 
which is more or less uproarious from beginning to 
end. It belongs, by virtue of its style, distinctly to Beet- 
hoven’s first period ; although, oddly enough, the sketches 
for it are mixed with those for the distinctly second- 
period piano sonatas, Op. 31. But Beethoven always 
worked this way ; and if it is not precisely true that he 
had works of all three manners on his easel at the same 
time, it is certainly the case that be worked at second 
and third, and first and second, manner compositions 
simultaneously. How he came to work this way is much 
too complicated a problem to discuss here in the limited 
space at our disposal; and, besides, we hear that a 
couple of articles in one of the Reviews are to be devoted 
to its solution. Sir George Grove does not appear to think 
it very curious that works oftwo different styles should be 
written at the same time ; but his remarks on Beethoven’s 
way of working at several compositions at once are most 
interesting. Macaulay confessed it to be one of his in- 
firmities “that I cannot heartily and earnestly apply my 
mind to several subjects together”; and Goethe said, 
“Tf you have a great work in your head nothing else 
thrives in its vicinity.” ‘‘On the other hand, Mr. Watts 
has, in a general way, several pictures on hand at the 
same time, and takes them up at will, one after the other, 
without the slightest break of continuity in conception.” 
And this was Beethoven’s way, too, from his earliest to 
his latest time, as we learn from the invaluable sketch- 
books. He began so many symphonies that had he 
finished them all we should have fifty instead of nine ; 
and there are multitudes of beginnings for other great 
works. And not only did he begin lots of works which 
were destined to remain incomplete, but (in those same 
sketch-books) he began many well-known works in a shape 
very different from that in which they are now familiar. So 
that when we come to Sir George’s chapter on the Heroic 
Symphony, No 3, we find that even the two opening 
tonic chords were not part of the original idea, which was 
first to begin with two dominant chords, and afterwards 
to use three crotchets in the first bar, two in the next, 
and then go on with the subject. Of all the symphonies, 
surely the Heroic has the most romantic history, even if 
it is not the most romantic symphony. Originally intended, 
and indirectly described, as a portrait of Napoleon, 


Beethoven tore off the title page when he heard that the 
former First Consul had allowed himself to be crowned 
Emperor. For Beethoven was a most ferocious Re- 
publican, and, indeed, revolutionist; and just as he 
adored Bonaparte the king-destroyer, so he hated him 
when he became a mere king like the rest. We 
have not space to go at any length into the eloquent 
analysis of the work, but recommend it to our readers 
as from first word to last the most interesting and per- 
haps the most valuable piece of criticism in the book. 
The Fourth symphony is evidently a pet of the author’s : 
he discusses it lovingly, showing how Beethoven must 
have written it at the time of his engagement with the 
Countess Theresa von Brunswick, and how it is full of 
happiness—a happiness which, alas! Beethoven never 
experienced again after this period. The Fifth is also a 
favourite, though in quite a different way, and for very 
different reasons, “ It is to the work itself,” says Sir George, 
“to the prodigious originality, force, and conciseness of 
the opening—which, while it copied nothing, has never 
itself been copied; to the mysticism of the Scherzo, 
and the truly astonishing grandeur, impetuosity, spirit, 
and pathos of the finale, to the way in which 
throughout the work technicality is effaced by emotion 
—it is to these things that the-C minor symphony owes 
its hold on its audience.” Then he proceeds to quote 
from the feeble first drafts of the themes, to analyze 
the work movement by movement, and he concludes with 
a few amusing stories of remarks made about the sym- 
phony by early critics and contemporary musicians, We 
cannot agree with much that he has to say about the 
pastoral symphony, for if there is one thing Beethoven 
had no gift for it was pictorial writing. Many composers 
—to name only a few, Mendelssohn, Weber, Wagner, 
Handel, Purcell—have had the trick of penning phrases 
which call up pictures before the inner vision ; but Beet- 
hoven could never do it. Did he not himseif inscribe on 
the score of tne pastoral, “ More an expression of feeling 
than a painting”? Sir George takes this as a kind of 
declaration of faith en Beethoven’s part, and seems to 
think that Beethoven thought a “ painting” wrong, and 
that, therefore, all musical paintings are wrong. But, 
even if Beethoven did think so, we cannot afford to throw 
away much of the most lovely music in the world on this 
account, more especially as it is more reasonable to be- 
lieve that he felt his own limitation vaguely, and was 
making excuses for himself, or rather, warning his listen- 
ers not to expect what he could not give them. Anyhow, 
whether Beethoven thought so or not, “ painting” in music 
is not wrong, but only difficult. Beethoven found it im- 
possible, but not for any lack of love of the scenery whose 
effect upon himself he wished to record. Excepting 
Wagner, no composer has ever loved Nature more, or 
indeed so much. Thus Neate said that he had “ never 
met anyone who so delighted in Nature, or so thoroughly 
enjoyed flowers, or clouds, or other natural objects. 
Nature was almost meat and drink to him” (p. 184). And 
Sir George Grove himself says “the interesting account 
given by Michael Krenn, his body-servant, of his last 
summer spent at his brother’s house at Gneixendorf 
[which word Beethoven, by the way, said reminded him 
of the breaking of an axle-tree], shows him in the 
open air, more or less, from six in the morning till 
ten at night, roaming about the fields, with or without 
his hat, and sketch-book in hand—shouting, flourishing 
his arms, and completely carried away by the inspiration 
of the ideas in his mind. His diaries and sketch-books 
contain frequent allusions to Nature. In one place he 
mentions seeing day break in the woods, through the still 








undisturbed night-mists.” And so on. 
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But we feel-that we might go on discussing and quoting 
for ever; and since that would be fair neither to our 
other contributors nor to Sir George, we will hasten 
to say that of the remaining essays, that on the Seventh 
is very engrossing, the author suggesting that it might 
well be called the “ Romantic symphony ” (a suggestion 
with which we cannot in the least agree), that on the 
Eighth perhaps scarcely so good, and that on the Ninth 
best of all, as it should be. Of course, there are hundreds 
of points on which we feel ourselves in the deadliest of 
opposition to Sir George Grove; but he has always a 
strong array of facts to support his case, and whatever 
that case may be, he is always filled with a lofty enthu- 
siasm for the mighty musician he champions. He is 
always convinced that Beethoven knew better what he 
wanted than any of us to-day can know; and we are 
spared the patronizing criticism which makes so much 
that is written by the pedantic school utterly impossible 
to read. Sir George Grove is always readable: you may 
pick him up at any page, and you rarely want to lay him 
down until you have reached the last one. That is our 
final verdict on one of the very best little works on a 
musical subject ever published. 








MADAME SCHUMANN. 


THERE passed away on the 2oth of last month, at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, the veteran pianist Mme. Schumann. 
She was in her 76th year, and had been in failing health 
for some little time, so that the end could not be called 
unexpected. But not only asa great pianist and inter- 
preter of her late husband’s compositions will she live 
long in the memories of all musicians, but also as a 
teacher of the foremost rank. Such pupils of hers as 
Miss Fanny Davis and Leonard Borwick will keep her 
memory green in the minds of the British public at all 
events. 

We append hereto the account of Mme. Schumann’s 
career given by Dr. Riemann in his “Dictionary of 
Music” :—“Clara Josephine Schumann, first known 
under her maiden name, Clara Wieck, one of the most 
excellent of lady pianists of modern times, born September 
13, 1819, Leipzig. Mme. Schumann was the daughter of 
Friedrich Wieck, and under his training became an 
accomplished performer. At the early age of ten she 
made her appearance in public, and three years later 
undertook important concert tours ; yet, undeniably, the 
gifted intelligence of her husband developed and ripened 
her artistic gifts. The epoch of her lasting success—the 
establishment of a great name distinguishing her from 
the crowd of pianoforte players—first dates from the time 
of her betrothal with Schumann (1837) ; though at Berlin, 
Vienna, Paris, she had already attracted considerable 
notice before she became his wife (1840). She excelled 
at first as an interpreter of Beethoven's works ; but later 
on she added to her réfertoire, especially Chopin’s compo- 
sitions and her husband’s ; and of the latter she was, 
naturally, the interpreter par excellence. After the death 
of Schumann, whom she tended to the last, she lived for 
some years with her children in Berlin, at the house of 
her mother, but in 1863 she settled in Wiesbaden. Mme. 
Schumann was forced to resume the career of a public 
player in order to support her family. From 1878-92 she 
was active as teacher of the pianoforte at the Hoch Con- 
servatorium at Frankfort. Mme. Schumann was not 
only a distinguished pianist, but well schooled in the art 
of composition, and she published a number of creditable 
works, among which the following: songs (Op. 12 [12 
poems by Riickert, set to music by Robert and Clara 
Schumann ; Nos. 2, 4, 11 by the latter], Op. 13 and Op. 


! 


23) ; a pianoforte concerto (Op. 7) ; a trio (Op.17); 3 
violin romances (Op. 22) ; preludes and fugues (Op. 16); 
variations on a theme by Robert Schumann (Op. 20). 
She also revised a complete edition of the works of 
Schumann, and published Schumann’s early letters, etc.” 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 

THE last operatic novelty, Vel Lirm um Nichis, having disap- 
peared from the réertoire after only two performances, made 
way for Kienzl’s opera, Der Evangelimann. But this also 
seems to have dropped out of the réfertoire, for it has not been 
given for some weeks, although its first performance, in the 
presence of the composer, had a very good reception. It is 
true, the success cannot be compared with that it had in 
Austria, the composer’s native country, the reason probably 
being that the character of the ‘‘ Evangelimann” is one quite 
unknown in Germany, while in Vienna there are many people 
who remember quite well the singing and preaching evangelist 
who was to be found on Sunday afternoons in the courts of the 
houses, The opera is chiefly indebted to the libretto for its 
success, for it introduces in a very clever manner some very 
touching and pathetic scenes, is clear, and has a great variety of 
‘*situations.” The music is on the whole pleasing, the melodic 
invention satisfying the hearer without becoming trivial, and the 
characteristics of persons and situations well expressed. But it 
lacks originality, and the diversity of styles is not agreeable— 
the influence of Wagner, of the modern Italian school, and even 
of Meyerbeer and Weber, being easily discernible. The dis- 
position of the parts was not quite happy, the title vé/e being 
given to Herr de Grach, who has not yet won the sympathies of 
the public. The other parts were better filled by Fri. Dénges 
and Beuer, Herren Marion and Wittekopf, while Herr Demuth 
did excellently. The orchestra and éhorus also were excellent, 
under Capellmeister Panzner. 

A very remarkable concert was given by Herr Bertrand Roth, 
from Dresden, who undertook the enormous task of playing in 
one afternoon the great sonatas in C major, F sharp minor, and 
F minor, by Brahms, only varied by the singing of some of 
Brahms’ Lieder by Fraulein Agnes Witting. Whatever one may 
think of such a programme, one must acknowledge Herr Roth’s 
brilliant achievement of the difficult and onerous task. Another 
pianist from Dresden, Miss Teresa Sewell, gave a soiré2 on 
April 12th, in the Hotel de Prusse, and proved herself, judging 
by the little she played, a solid pianist, but without any special 
charm. She performed, together with Concertmeister Prill, 
Grieg’s Sonata for piano and violin, Op. 13, and gave as solos 
short pieces by Scarla'ti, Mendelssohn, Schumann, and 
Chopin. Herr Prill gave an able rendering of a Romanze by 
Leopold Damrosch, Albumblatt by Wagner, and Polonaise by 
Vieuxtemps, and Herr Borchers sang a Lieder-Cycle, ‘‘ Rosen 
und Myrthen,” by Carl Piutti, besides four Lieder by Grieg. 
The vocalist further demonstrated his good qualities at a soirée 
of his own some days later, when he sang a series of Lieder 
composed by himself, and songs by B. Vogel, Reinecke, etc. 

In the theatre there has been given a Ballet-divertissement, 
set for the most part to Rubinstein’s charming ‘‘ Bal costumé” 
music. Notwithstanding the brilliant accessories, charming 
costumes, and animated movements on the stage, the work did 
not make a great impression, and that was decidedly the fault 
of the inadequate instrumentation by Erdmannsdérfer, which is 
very monotonous and lacks brilliancy. If a great master would 
orchestrate it effectively we do not doubt the success would be 
unmistakable. 

The performance of Handel's Heracles and Deborah, 
which was to have taken place, under the direction of 
Professor Kretzschmar, had to be postponed on account of 
the sudden illness of the latter, who has gone for treatment to 
a medical establishment for diseases of the nervous system. We 
hope this meritorious musician and writer will soon be fully 
recovered, and be able to execute next season the project which 
has been so unhappily frustrated. The Tonkiinstler meeting 
of the ** Allgemeine Deutsche Musik- Verein” is also affected by 
Herr Kretzschmar’s illness, for he had intended participating in 








it, with the Riédel-Verein of which he is conductor.. Herr 
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Felix Weingartner, of Berlin, who was to have conduoted 
some concerts on the same occasion, has declined to come, and 
it is said that he also is obliged to have rest on account of a 
nervous ailment. Remembering that Herr Lewy, the “General- 
Musikdirector” of Munich, has also been obliged to take un- 
limited leave of absence for the same reason, various reflections 
are induced. Does not the restless travelling of the so-called 
conducting virtuosos who occupy themselves by preference with 
such music as that of Richard Strauss, etc., and who have a 
fancy for knowing by heart all the works they conduct—does it 
not take its revenge on their minds and nervous system ? 








Correspondence, 


——_?>——_ 
DR. HANS VON BULOW’S LETTERS. 
To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


SirR,—An interesting review of the above appeared in 
the May number of your paper. Will you allow me to 
draw attention to one sentence, the quotation of which 
says exactly the opposite of what Biilow wrote ? 

Your reviewer says, “Then he [Biilow] refers to the 
practical advantages which he has enjoyed both in Zurich 
and St. Gall: ‘One learns,’ he says, ‘more from a good 
than from a bad orchestra.” 

What Biilow really said was, “for one learns more 
from a bad orchestra than from a good one—an schlecht:m 
Orchester lernt man mehr als an gutem.” (Biilow Letters, 
Vol. I, page 318.) 

The difference is of some importance. The exp'an- 
ation is, however, quite apparent: given a first-rate 
orchestra, and it requires infinitely less skill to keep it 
together than does a sixth-rate one, particularly if mainly 
composed, as was the one at St. Gall, of amateurs. The 
story of the struggles which young Biilow had with his 
self-constituted musicians is very entertaining, one of tne 
most amusing bits being his description of the two 
amateur bassoonists who kept him perpetually on tentcr- 
hooks lest they should come in at the wrong place. He 
was obliged constantly to make little signs to them 7o/ to 
come in, but then, when he did want them to play he was 
rather in a fix, as they were given to misunderstand the 
signal ! 

The letters are full of interest from the first page to 
the last, and far less easy to put down than the most 
fascinating novel ; one always wants to read one more, 
and one more, to see what happened next, and the 
accounts of the difficulties he had to contend with ought 
to act as a spur on many a despairing young musician. 

Yours truly, 
CONSTANCE BACHS. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THE three short piano pieces which accompany this 
month’s issue are taken from Mr. Pauer’s recent tran- 
scriptions of Hebrew Melodies (Augener’s Ed. 8295). 
The first is of a decidedly cheerful character, somewhat 
resembling a march; the last also sounds fairly festal ; 
but the second is an extremely fine and solemn “ Me- 
morial of the Departed” which compares favourably 
with the best funeral marches extant. This latier, we 
are told by the Rev. (Rabbi) Francis Cohen, ia his 
deeply interesting preface, is “An invocation developed 
by the late Cantor Naumbourg (of Paris) from the 
medieval fmeuma, or outpouring of the emotiors in 
wordless song, which the Cohanim (priests, descendants 
of Aaron) chant before uttering the final word of each of 


the Benedictions in Numb. vi. 24-26. This particular 
pneuma is usually associated with the last days of the 
Festivals, when it is a custom to call deceased kinsfolk 
to remembrance. ...”? The “Addir Hu” is a hymn. 
tune emanating from the German Jews of the earlier 
Middle Ages, the melody being employed “ as the ‘ repre- 
sentative theme’ associated with the Feast of Passover.” 
The “ Hallel” melodies given originated in the Nether- 
lands, and are “based on old themes common to the 
Ashkenazim” (Jews of Teutonic or Slavonic ancestry) 
and the Sephardim (Jews of Arabian and Latin origin). 








Rebiews of Hew Music and Helv 
Cnitions, 


Progress in Pianoforte Playing. 44 lessons for the 
study of major and minor scales, and of the principal 
ornaments. By FRANZ KULLAK. (Edition No. 
6202 ; net, 2s.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE author writes in his introductory remarks to this 

work as follows :—“ The following ‘ Lessons’ are princi- 

pally meafit to be a continuation of my elementary work, 

The First Instructor.’ But in view of its increasing 
difficulty, the instruction here contained—especially the 
study of scales—may also be of considerable value, as a 
recapitulation, to more advanced players. . . . It is not 
necessary for the beginner to postpone his acquaintance 
with easy compositions, until he has gone right through 
the ‘ Lessons,’ On the contrary, he may begin with the 
simultaneous study of such compositions, as soon as ever 
he has learnt the first few exercises.” The bulk of 
this book consists of minute instructions for the proper 
study of the scales, and in addition gives thoroughly 
clear explanations of the ornaments generally met with. 
The manner in which the author explains the shake, the 
different turns, the inverted mordent (¢vansient shake), 
the mordent, the gruppetto, the appoggiatura, the 
relationship of keys, two notes against three, the sextolet, 
etc., will satisfy the most critical member of the teaching 
profession. Throughout the work we meet with hints 
and advice as to practice, fingering, accent, etc., of 
infinite value to the young student and elementary teacher 
alike. An appendix gives all the scales through four 
octaves, and a table of the most important Italian musical 
expressions. The 44 lessons are of a melodious nature, 
but are mainly admirable as cleverly illustrating the 
various subjects touched upon. Altogether it is a most 
practical work. —————— 

Traditional Hebrew Melodies, chanted in the Synagogue 
and the home, selected, harmonized, and arranged 
by E. PAUER, with an explanatory preface by the 
Rev. FRANCIS L, COHEN. (Edition No. 8295 ; net, 
2s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 

THIS collection of Hebrew melodies (some of which are 

very ancient) is divided into four sections—z.e., I. Sabbath 

melodies. II. Festival melodies. III. Penitential melo- 

di-s. IV. Occasional melodies, and a supplement ; in 

all twenty-eight numbers. 

-Most of the music is very pathetic, and decidedly of a 
devotional nature, and these characteristics are brought 
well into prominence by the skilful treatment of Professor 
Pauer, who has evidently deemed them worthy of the 
most careful harmonization. We are indebted to his 
pen for much effective and beautiful writing, and this is 
ty no means the least interesting example of his ex- 
ceptional ability in this particular description of work. 
The explanatory preface by the Rev. Francis L. Cohen 





contains much instructive and interesting information 
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regarding these old-world songs and hymns which add to 
an intelligent appreciation of the collection. 


Grande Valse pour Piano. Par GEORGE B, MART. 

London : Augener & Co. 
In this brilliant piece for pianoforte solo the composer 
proves himself to be quite conversant with the modern 
style of concert music. It is a well-written composition 
from beginning to end, and will amply repay the fairly 
advanced player who spends his time in endeavouring 
to give it an adequate rendering. We think it a matter 
of congratulation that Mr. Mart adds one more to our 
effective salon pieces. .———— 

Chanson Printaniére. Morceau pour Piano. Par FRITZ 
KIRCHNER. Op. 638. London: Augener & Co. 
THIS short and easy salon piece is on a par with most 
of Kirchner’s. To describe it would be but to repeat 
what has already been said of his works on many former 
occasions. The composer’s powers of production seem 
unlimited, yet strange to say, he confines himself entirely 
to one type of easy pianoforte pieces for young players, 

more suitable for recreation than study. 


Spring Flowers (Friihlingsblumen), For the pianoforte. 
By CORNELIUS GURLITT. Op. 215. No. 4, Daf- 
fodil. No.5, Celandine. No. 6, Narcissus. Lon- 
don: Augener & Co, 

THESE three charming little pieces—the first (Daffodil) 

in valse time, the second (Celandine) in ? rhythm, the 

third (Narcissus) tempo di minuetto, are, if anything, a 

trifle easier than similar pieces by that prolific writer 

Fritz Kirchner, and they belong to the same class of com- 

position, Nothing could be better adapted to the taste 

of young beginners ; they will therefore find the same 
ready acceptance as all other compositions by this 
favourite writer. —___—_ 

Morceaux pour Piano, Par ANTON STRELEZKI. No. 95. 
Graziella. London: Augener & Co. 

THIS very brilliant and attractive salon piece of Strelezki’s 

is all that one can desire in this form of composition. 

The subjects contrast well one with another ; they are 

bright and melodious, and will therefore find many 

admirers. 

Grave and Gay. Characteristic pieces for the pianoforte. 
By CHARLES MAYER. (1) “Longing.” (2) “ Taran- 
tella.” (3) “Drinking Song.” (4) “ Song without 
Words.” (5) “ Barcarolle.” (6) “ Mazurka.’ (7) 
“Valse Sentimentale.” London: Augener & Co. 

BEFORE us is a set of seven lovely little pieces, poetical 

and refined, such as we do not meet with every day. 

Their style, though varied, is equally attractive, be it 

Romance, Tarantella, Drinking Song, or Valse Senti- 

mentale. Many teachers would gladly avail themselves 

of music so educational and recreative, and we strongly 
recommend these pieces to their notice. 





Danse des Bouffons. Morceau brillant pour piano 4 
quatre mains. By W. H.SQUIRE. Op. 21. London: 
Augener & Co. 

THIS is a light dance-tune for pianoforte duet, quite easy 

to play, of average merit, and likely to please young 

beginners on account of its merry style. 


Fantasia in G major for the Organ. By J. S. BACH. 
Transcribed for pianoforte duet by MAX REGER. 
(Edition No. 6893 ; net, 1s.) London : Augener & Co. 

THE third of Max Reger’s arrangements of Bach’s organ 

works for pianoforte duet has now appeared, and we 

venture to say that all Bach enthusiasts who are 


that the transcription gives one a very fair idea of what 
the effect is when rendered on the organ. Though some- 
what difficult, it is easier than either the Prelude and 
fugue or the Toccata and fugue, which are already before 
the public; at the same time the effect is occasionally 
grand, particularly in the forte passages, where the 
arranger obtains great power by doubling the parts in 
octaves. --——— 

Potpourris on Popular Melodies from Classical and 
Modern Operas and Oratorios. By RICHARD 
HOFMANN. Step II. : Mendelssohn—Z/ijah. (Edition 
No. 5430.) Meyerbeer—Zes Huguenots. (Edition 
No. 5431.) Meyerbeer—Ze Prophite. (Edition 
No. 5432.) A, for violin ; B, for two violins ; C, for 
violin and pianoforte ; D, for two violins and piano- 
forte ; E, for violin, violoncello, and pianoforte ; F, 
for two violins, violoncello, and pianoforte. London : 
Augener & Co. 

THREE new potpourris have come to hand this month, 

one on airs from the ever-welcome oratorio Elijah. As 

we glance through this selection we feel impressed by the 
unbounded popularity which these airs have gained in 

England ; many recollections of great performances crowd 

our memory as we read the titles alone :—“If with all 

your hearts ;” chorus, “Be not afraid;” airs, “It is 
enough” and “ Hear ye, Israel ;” chorus, “ Baal, we cry 
to thee ;” air, “O rest in the Lord.” These and several 
others are introduced into this easy arrangement, which 
can be rendered with good effect either as a solo for one 
violin, duet, trio, or quartet. The extra string parts, 
which may be had singly, make it available also for any 
number of players of stringed instruments, with or with- 
out pianoforte accompaniment. The Huguenots potpourri 

opens with the chorale “ Ein’ feste Burg,” followed by a 

mélange of thirteen of the best numbers in the opera. 

There are also fourteen melodies in the potpourri from 

the opera of Le Prophéte, concluding with the grand 

Coronation March, consequently there is a great variety 

of interesting airs in each number to please and instruct 

young musicians. _—_—— 

Select Pieces for Viola and Pianoforte. In trogressive 
order. Arranged and supplemented with marks of 
bowing and expression. By EMIL KREvz. Series II. 
Viola part in the first three positions. London : 
Augener & Co. 

WE have received ten numbers (26-35) of the second 

series of select pieces for viola and pi inoforte, the viola 

part being in the first three positions. They are named 

as follows :—(26) Song from Mozart’s Figaro; (27) 

Air from Der Freischiitz ; (28) Gurlitt : “ Buds and Blos- 

soms,” Op. 107, No. 4; (29) Mendelssohn : “Song with- 

out Words” No. 14; (30) Handel’s Largo; (31) Schu- 
mann: Revery ; (32) Mendelssohn’s “ Song without 

Words,” No. 22; (33) Gluck: ballet from Orfeo; 

(34) Gurlitt : Slow Waltz; (35) Kjerulf: “ Longing.” 

Although arrangements, they are so excellently adapted 

to the viola by reason of the choice of suitable 

keys as well as the bowing and fingering, that they 
become qui‘e as interesting as original pieces would be. 

Nearly all the items are well-known pieces selected from 

works of the bcst composers. 


The Child and tie Hind. Cantata for female voices, with 
pianoforte acc »mpaniment. Op. 35. By EMIL KREUZ. 
(Edition Ne, 9098; net 23.) London: Augener 
& Co. 

As Campbell’s somewhat old-fashioned poetry is not much 

read nowadays, it may be as well to mention that the 





acquainted with the organ fantasia in G major will admit 


story is concerned with the losing of “the child” in Wies- 
ba 'en Park, and its ultimate finding—safe under the sel’- 
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constituted guardianship of “the hind.” Mr. Kreuz has 
wisely adapted himself to the unpretentious character of 
the text by writing studiously simple music, with com- 
mendable restraint eschewing all tendency to modern 
ultra-chromatic harmonies, or to over-elaboration of any 
sort. The cantata opens with chorus for first and second 
soprano and contralto, “Come maids and matrons,” 
followed by the mezzo-soprano solo, “ Here came a twelve- 
years’ married pair,” both descriptive of the occasion. 
Then the duet for soprano and contralto, “ But Wilhelm 
lov’d the field-flow’rs bright,” and chorus with contralto 
solo, “Still louder, with increasing dread,” narrate the 
loss and the search, while a soprano solo, “ But hap'ly, a 
poor artisan,” tells of the finding of the child. The final 
number is an impressive and musicianly chorus, “ Hail ! 
sacred love of childhood,” the middle section with its 
florid quaver accompaniment contrasting admirably with 
the march-like character of the preceding and following 
ones. _ 
Choruses. By StR HENRY BisHop. Arranged for two 
female voices, with pianoforte accompaniment by H. 
HEALE, “Oh! where do Fairies hide their heads?” 
(Edition No. 4064c; net, 4d.) ; “ Hail to the Chief” 
(Edition No. 4064d, net, 3d.); “The Chough and 
Crow” (Edition No. 4064/; net, 6d.). London: 
Augener & Co. 
IT is a great gain for school classes to have such sterling 
music as Bishop’s delightfully spirited “Chough and 
Crow,” his noble “ Hail to the Chief,” and his dainty 
“Oh! where do Fairies hide their heads ?” thus brought 
within their reach. The arrangement is in each case 
admirably done, so that nothing of the original effect is 
lost. “Oh! where do Fairies hide their heads ?” is quite 
suitable for a duet, but the other two need the fuller body 
of tone of a chorus to get the best effect. 


The @pera Season, 


The Foyer, Covent Garden Theatre. 
May 22nd, 1806. 

DEAR Mr. EbiTorR,— You ask me to tell you how 
things operatic have moved lately, I blush at the delicate 
compliment,‘and hasten to reply. Things operatic have 
moved from Drury Lane to Covent Garden lately ; from 
the English tongue to Italian, French, ‘and German ; 
from sense to nonsense. Permit me to explain. 

The season in English at Drury Lane had its faults : 
I should be the last to deny that. But it likewise had 
many redeeming excellences. To begin with, many of 
the artists were (comparatively) young people who have 
come under the influence of later and loftier ideas of the 
operatic artist’s function, They were not content to 
stand at the footlights, inanely grinning at the gallery, 
warbling in their most touching manner without refer- 
ence to their colleagues on the stage. In a word, 
they tried to act, as well as to sing; and this (in all 
humility) I take to indicate a true conception ofan operatic 
singer’s duties. In addition to this crowning ex- 
cellence, the chorus was presentable ; whereas the Covent 
Garden chorus—but I will draw a veil over that awful 
picture ; and those who have been to Covent Garden will 
not ask me to draw the picture for them instead of the 
veil. Finally, the ~éfertoire was more interesting, more 
genuinely artistic, and, in the slang phrase, more “ up-to- 
date.” We had a few really excellent representations of 
Lohengrin, Tannhiiuser, and The Valkyrie, and in every 
case the acting and singing of Mr. David Bispham alone 
made the evening worth the money. His Telramund, 
his Wolfram, and his Wotan, are by far the strongest, 











in this country, even though his Wolfram and Telramund 
are to an extent, a very slight extent, based on Maurel’s 
impersonations. They are distinctly improvements on 
Maurel’s ; they are more forceful, more brainful, if I may 
say so, while admitting that Mr. Bispham has not 
acquired Maurel’s exquisite vocal art. His Wotan, 
based on no one else’s, shows that without help or hints 
from other singers he can create the characters he plays 
in such a way as tocompel the attention of his audience. 
Next to Mr. Bispham, the honours of the English season 
fell to Mr. Hedmondt, who not only acted better than he 
has ever acted before, but sang with more correct inton- 
ation and better tone. His Lohengrin, Tannhauser, and 
Siegmund were all notable performances, and made one 
long for the day when Sir Augustus Harris shall mount 
Siegfried, The Gitterdimmerung, and The Rhinegold, so 
that we may hear the music given to the heroes in those 
great music-plays better sung than the Hamburg or 
Carlsruhe people sing them, and see the characters 
better acted than any Italian will act them until the 
world and all Covent Garden opera seasons come to an 
end. The cheap season gave these artists a hearing 
in London, and this alone would justify its existence. 
But it did more. It produced Miss Jessie Hudleston, a 
young artist who has a future, and, we imagine, a 
brilliant one. It showéd us that the talented young 
singer Mr. Brozel is throwing away his chances of 
becoming an artist as rapidly as ever devoted attention 
to violence, and as devoted inattention to the refinements 
of his art and the composer’s directions, will allow him. 
Mr. Bevan somewhat improved his reputation, and 
Madame Fanny Moody proved conclusively that 
although she has the misfortune to possess an English 
name, she can sing better as Elsa than most of her 
rivals, and act them clean off the stage. Why, after her 
singularly imaginative and beautiful rendering of Elsa 
last month, she was not at once engaged for the Italian 
season is one of those things that no musical fellow can 
understand. Perhaps Sir Augustus Harris can and will 
enlighten our darkness. This brief recital serves to show 
you that we really had a very enjoyable time during the 
Drury Lane cheap season in English, and that that 
season bore some fruits distinctly worth the gathering. 
Then—on May 11th, to be precise—we were moved over 
the way to Covent Garden ; and that seeming upward 
move proved really a descent. Certainly the audiences 
at Covent Garden are more brilliant than those at Drury 
Lane; the dresses of the ladies are infinitely more 
fashionably and expensively built, and the gentlemen 
more commonly wear evening dress ; sparkling diamonds 
abound in every direction ; and you scarcely meet any- 
one who looks less than an earl or (as the sex may be) a 
countess. (But I have been told that some of the most 
impressive gentlemen are really musical critics: do you 
believe this, Mr. Editor?) Granted, then, that the 
audience is what is called more brilliant, more fashion- 
able, the questions occur immediately, is it more artistic? 
is its judgment more discriminating? To these conun- 
drums my answer is an emphatic No. The Covent Garden 
habitués do not demand finer operas : ia fact, they seem a 
great deal better pleased with poorer operas. It is not at 
Drury Lane but at Covent Garden that Fra Diavolo, La 
Favorita, Rigoletto, and the rest of the threadbare Italian 
School “go down.” Nor do they demand better acting : it is 
at Covent Garden (as, in fact, 1 have already implied) and 
not at Drury Lane that pet tenors come down to the foot- 
lights and tootle sweetly to the gallery and (o their patrons 
in the stalls and boxes. In a word, | unhesitatingly call 


the Covent Garden audience one of much coarser discrim- 





most beautiful, most vivid and lifelike, yet seen and heard 





The truth is that 


ination than the Drury Lane audience. 
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TRADITIONAL HEBREW MELODIES 


Chanted in the Synagogue and the Home. 


Selected, harmonized and arranged for Piano 


by 
6. Pauer. 
(Augener’s Edition N° 8295.) 
FESTIVAL MELODIES. 
Addir Hu. 


Passover Table Hymn. 
Andantino. 
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MATNATH YAD. 
Memorial of the Departed. 
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people take boxes for the Italian season not because they 
love opera, but because (luckily for Sir Augustus Harris) 
it is the fashionable thing. They meet their friends 
there and talk; and that their talking may not be 
disturbed by the music, the intervals between the acts 
are made very long—much longer than is necessary ; so 
that the opera is seldom over till about midnight. They 
only listen to the music when conversation flags (and 
such conversation: I would that I dared to report some 
that little birds have reported to me from the boxes !), and 
as it is impossible for them to catch the thread of the 
plot, or to keep their hold on it if they could catch it up, 
all they want is good vocalization, not dramatic singing, 
and certainly not dramatic acting. Therefore good 
singing—absolutely perfect singing, considered merely as 
singing and without reference to the opera of which it 
forms part—is what we get at Covent Garden ; and it 
must be owned that those who like perfect vocalization 
and care nothing for the music-play get their money’s 
worth of it. For instance, on the opening night we had 
Jean de Reszke, Plancon, and Madame Eames; and 
where in the world will you find three more splendid 
artists? Madame Eames’s manner is chilly, of course, 
and she attempts no acting; but subduing any longing 
for acting, and listening merely to the tones of her 
wonderful voice, must one not admit that nothing more 
lovely is conceivable? Her technique is also nearly 
perfect: she ripples over immensely difficult roulades 
as though they were mere child’s play; she phrases 
with a delicacy that cannot be beaten ; she takes her 
highest notes so softly that the sound seems to melt in 
your ears. Jean de Reszke is equally wonderful, but in a 
different way. His voice is perhaps a little less beautiful 
than Madame Eames’s—if one may compare a tenor with 
a soprano at all; but he uses it with such magnificent 
mastery to express passion that its shortcomings pass 
unnoticed, so carried away are we all with the 
results he obtains. And for Plangon pretty much 
the same sort of praise must serve ; and shortly we shall 
have the marvellous Melba (who is Eames, plus strength 
and a little, a very little, passion) and Calvé, verily a 
seductive serpent of old Nile, with her irresistible fascina- 
tion; and within an hour I (who am supposed to be 
sitting in the foyer at Covent Garden scribbling these 
notes) will hear Eduard de Reszke, the wonderful bass 
brother of the tenor wonder. Of all these singers there 
is little to be said, except in the way of praising their 
singing and laying maledictions upon their inferior 
acting and general unintelligent manner of conducting 
themselves on the stage. And, finally, if you wish, my 
dear Editor, to know what operas we have had, the 
season opened with Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet, and 
since then we have had Faust, Fra Diavolo, Lohengrin, 
La Favorita, and Rigoletto. Not a very big lot; but 
to-morrow night we are to listen to Boito’s Mefistofele ; 
and shortly we aie promised 7annhduser, The Meister- 
singers, and perhaps Die Walkiire. How my delightful 
Italian bugbears please or annoy me in those works must 
be left for my next letter to tell—I am, dear Mr. Editor, 
your devoted servant, ITALIANOPHILE. 








Conrerts. 


enim 
THE MONTE CARLO ORCHESTRA. 


THE first performance of the Monte Carlo Orchestra at the 
Imperial Institute on Saturday, May gth, proved remarkably 
successful, and there can be little doubt as to the popularity this 
excellent band will win in this country. We have not the 
delicious climate of Monte Carlo to add to the charm{of the 





es but on fine evenings the musical promenade at the 
nstitute will be a very agreeable resort for Londoners. The 
band kiosk in the west garden presented an animated appear- 
ance on this occasion, being lighted by thousands of coloured 
lamps. Regarding the musical merits of the Monte Carlo 
Orchestra, it may be said that they fully justified their reputation 
and the good opinion of the Prince of Wales, who first suggested 
their visit to London. M. Léon Jehin is also an admirable 
conductor. He is not entirely unknown here, having for a short 
time assisted at the Royal Opera, Covent Garden. The 
“‘ strings” were greatly admired, and the blending of tone was 
highly satisfactory. The Rouet d’Omphale of M. Saint Saéns 
was one of the greatest successes, and wonderful animation was 
given to Weber's /nvitation to the Waltz. The Scénes Napoli- 
taines of Massenet also merited the hearty applause bestowed. 
A selection from Mr. Isidore de Lara’s opera Amy Rodsart, which 
has been popular at Monte Carlo, was included in the pro- 
gramme, Occasional solos varied the performances, and the 
violin romance of Sivori played by M. Corsanego proved that 
the leading violinist was an artist of great ability. The Monte 
Carlo Orchestra by this single performance established its claim 
to be regarded as one of the finest bands in Europe, and the 
concerts since given at the Institute have fully confirmed the 
favourable impression made at their first appearance. 


MADAME PATTI'S CONCERT. 


MADAME Patti’s admirers were delighted to give her a hearty 
welcome at the Albert Hall on Tuesday, the 12th May, as the 
diva will not be seen at the opera this year. But we hardly 
found the hall so full as we had anticipated. Perhaps “ prima 
donna worship,” as it has been called, is subsiding a little. 
As Shakespeare says, ‘‘These violent delights have violent 
ends,” but in this case probably the craze will die a natural 
death. In the meantime we must do justice to Madame Patti’s 
good taste in choosing such beautiful music as Schubert’s Ave 
Maria, and singing it so perfectly. As to ‘* Una voce poco 
fa,” that is an old musical triumph; but it has lost much of 
its force with the decline of Rossini’s popularity. Madame 
Patti is one of the few great vocalists who uphold the banner of 
that once celebrated composer, whose fame cannot be revived 
even by her supreme gifts and exquisite vocal skill. 





MR. HENRY BIRD’S CONCERT. 

THE annual concert of Mr. Henry Bird at Kensington Town 
Hall on Saturday, May 16th, must be singled out from the mass 
of miscellaneous concerts, out of consideration to the admirable 
qualities Mr. Bird has displayed at the ‘‘ Monday Popular 
Concerts.” Madame Hope Glen and Mr. Santley sang at the 
concert, and Mr. Bispham gave a ballad composed by Mr. Bird, 
called ‘‘Oh Tender Songs.” In all respects the concert was a 
complete success. 


MR. EMIL SAUER'S RECITALS. 

THE first of this celebrated pianist’s recitals was given at 
St. James’s Hall, on Saturday, May oth. A very large audience 
gave him a brilliant reception. It was remarked that his playing 
was less sensational than when he first performed in this 
country. He appeared to be equally at home in classical music 
and in the works of the modern school, and it was evident that 
his popularity had increased. His second recital on the 16th 
was equally successful, and was also attended by an immense 
audience. At the close, after an extremely brilliant performance 
of Liszt’s Twelfth Hungarian Rhapsodie, the enthusiasm was so 
great that the pianist returned to the platform and played two 
additional pieces, one of them a nocturne of Liszt’s, Mr. Sauer’s 
rendering of Chopin’s B minor sonata was very fine, and 
Schumann’s ‘ Carnaval” also displayed his gifts to the greatest 
advantage, 


PRESENTATION TO LADY HALLE. 
On Saturday, May 16th, the presentation was made to Lady 
Hallé at Marlborough House to commemorate the half-century 
of the distinguished violinist’s artistic career, and the twenty- 
fifth year of her residence in this country. Lady Hallé first 
appeared with her sister Amalie, the pianist, and her brother 
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Victor, the violoncellist, at the Princess’s Theatre on April 30th, 
1849. In making the presentation, the Prince of Wales ex- 

ressed the hope that Lady Hallé would, while spending her 
folidays on the Venetian coast, sometimes return to England to 
charm her old admirers with her refined art. An ivory and 
silver casket containing an address was handed to Lady Hallé 
by the Princess Louise. As a proof of the general interest in 
the subject the names of some of the subscribers may be men- 
tioned. Among them were the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
the Duke of York. the King and Queen of Denmark, the King 
and Queen of Sweden, the Marchioness of Lorne, the Landgrave 
of Hesse, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. A. J. Balfour, the Archbishop of 
York, Cardinal Vaughan, the Dukes of Abercorn and West- 
minster, the late Lord Leighton, Sir J. EF. Millais, Sir Henr 

Irving, Dr. Robson Roose, Sir A, Harris, and Madame Albani. 
The amount subscribed was mainly devoted to the purchase of a 
freehold villa near Treviso, about twenty miles from Venice. 
Here in future Lady Hallé proposes to live during her leisure. 
May she enjoy many — of health and happiness after her 
artistic triumphs, which, combined with her amiable personal 
qualities, have won the admiration of the entire musical world, 
in addition to a very large circle of royal and aristocratic 
friends. No violinist of her sex has gained such distinction as 
Lady Hallé. 


RICHTER CONCERTS. 

Dr. RICHTER’S appearance at St. James’s Hall on Monday, 
18th, was a veritable triumph for the glorious conductor.. He 
was received like a conqueror, and the performance of the 
orchestra under his direction was a delightful treat for the 
crowded audience. The concert opened with the Meistersinger 
overture, which Dr. Richter took at a more rapid pace than on 
previous occasions. The accelerated ¢empo seemed to give in- 
creased animation to the fine work, which was received with 
immense applause. The overture and entr’acte from Goldmark’s 
new opera, Zhe Cricket on the Hearth, was included in the 
programme. The music was admired for its grace and vivacity, 
which in one or two instances recalled the music of Mendelssohn’s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. Some fanciful passages imitating 
the chirping of the cricket, etc., were prettily suggestive of the 
subject, which, however, the composer has not treated so as to 
remind the hearer of Dickens. It is, in fact, a charming fairy 
opera which recalls Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel in style. 
The characters do not resemble the creations of the English 
novelist, and few expected that they would do so. 


HERR WILLY BURMESTER. 

Tus remarkable violinist gave his first recital at St. James’s 
Hall on Monday, May 4th, astonishing and delighting his 
aimirers as much as ever. He has not continued to depend 
upon the Paganini 7¢fertotre, being heard in music of Bach, 
and other classic composers, therein following the example of 
Dr. Joachim, who was the first to adopt the plan of playing 
better music than used to be heard from the violin virtuoso. 
Herr Burmester was assisted by M. Ernest Hutcheson. The 
Grand Duke of Weimar has presented the violinist with a very 
fine Stradivarius, said to have cost the Duke nearly a thousand 
pounds. Lovers of sensational violin playing may have craved 
for a few Paganini solos, but in the long run Herr Willy Bur- 
mester will better sustain his reputation by selecting the best 
music written for his instrument. 


THE MOTTL CONCERTS. 

THE Mottl concerts, if not so extensively patronized by the 
general public as they deserve to be, continue to give much 
satisfaction to many. At the concert given on Thursday, 14th, 
Wagner was the most prominent composer in the programme. 
Frau Mottl was very successful in the first act of Die Walkiire, 
and the music ef the Rhine maidens from Das Rheingold was 
admirably renderedby Frau Mottl, Fraulein Gelber, and Madame 
Agnes Janson. Herr Gerhiiuser and Herr Nebe required 
stage surroundings to make their singing entirely effective. The 
orchestra, under Herr Mottl’s control, was quite equal to its 
reputation, which is saying a great deal. The conductor had a 
most enthusiastic reception. He returns to the Continent for a 
short time, but will be back for the final concert on June 11th. 








PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

THESE concerts have not been especially interesting this season, 
but an occasional novelty may be mentioned, such as Mr. 
Edward German’s suite in D minor, performed by the society. 
It was originally produced at the recent Leeds Festival, and 
met with acceptance as a creditable work by a native composer. 
It was performed on May 20th, when Mr. Eugen d’Albert’s 
playing of Beethoven’s G major concerto was much admired. 
Mr. d’Albert was encored, and played in response the scherzo 
from Beethoven’s E flat sonata, Op. 31. It was a very fine 
performance. Madame Amy Sherwin was the vicalist, and 
sang an air from Massenet’s Cid and a melody of Gounod. 





MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 
GREAT expectations are raised by the South Wales Festival, 
conducted by Mr. Manns, which will commence on June Ist. 
It will be held in the building erected for Lord Rosebery’s 
recent political meeting, at Cardiff, and may be expected to 
evoke sweeter sounds than the echoes of party strife, as Mr. 
Manns has expressed the highest admiration for his Welsh choir 
of a thousand picked voices. The Messizh will b2 the opening 
attraction, and next day works by Dr. Parry, Mr. Jenkins, and 
other Welsh musicians will be performed, for the people are 
justly proud of their musical celebrities. Even the prin ipal 
vocalists are many of them natives of the Principality—Miss 
Maggie Davies, Miss Hannah Jones, Miss B. Evans, and Messrs. 
Lloyd, H. Jones, D. Hughes, David Howell, Sandbrook, 
Maldwyn-Humphreys, and.«Black will appear in the solo 
department. An orchestra of one hundred performers will assist. 
iene were fifty-five concerts given in London during the first 
week in May. If the quality had equalled the quantity, what a 
musical record it would have been! But for the most part the 
music was commonplace, and at the best familiar as household 
words to concert-goers.—M. Colonne will not, it appears, come 
to London this season. Herr Rosenthal will also be an absentee, 
partly through the dangerous illness of his mother, and partly 
owing to frequent attacks of rheumatism. We are promised a 
visit by M. Jules Diaz de Soria, the baritone who was the lion 
of the London season a quarter of a century ago. It is said he 
still: retains the beauty of voice and grace of style which so 
charmed his hearers in those days. If so he is a wonder among 
vocalists : we shall be able to speak with greater certainty when 
we have heard M. de Soria. He was certainly a delightful 
artist when last he visited this country—Dr. Hubert Parry’s 
Lotus Eaters, originally produced at Cambridge, was _per- 
formed with great success by the Bach Choir, May 19th. 








Musical Potes, 


THE post of Director of the Paris Conservatoire has been 
offered to, and accepted by, M. Théodore Dubois, M. 
Massenet having declined the post ; but the appointment 
is now only to be for five years, a diminution of the 
dignity of the office which hardly tends to recommend it 


to the best men. M. Dubois, who is now in his 59:h 
year, is one of the best French composers of the day, 
though scarcely known out of his own country ; learned, 
perhaps, rather than inspired, but none the less qualified 
for his new office on that account. He is the author of 
operas (serious and comic), a grand ballet, a couple of 
oratorios, several orchestral suites, and other symphonic 
music, masses, pieces for piano, etc. 

THE Hellé of M. Duvernoy was produced at the Grand 
Opéra on April 23rd, and appears to have achieved a very 
fair degree of success, due chiefly to the melodiousness of 
much of the music, and the charm of Mme. Caron’s act- 
ing. On April 20th M. Widor’s ballet, “ La Korrigane,” 
reached its 1ooth performance at the Opéra, and the 
event was remarkable for the, probably, unique fact that 
the chief danseuse, Mlle. Mauri, has danced the chief 
part on every occasion, without missing one performance. 
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A grand performance of Ham/et was to take place on 
May 2tst, for the benefit of the Ambroise Thomas monu- 
ment fund. The reprises of Thamara and Hamlet will 
probably be the last important events of the season. 

THE Opéra Comique also has had its premiere, Le 
Chevalier d’Harmental (in 5 acts and 6 tableaux), by 
MM. Paul Ferrier and André Messager, produced May 
5th. The author of Za Basoche has, unfortunately, dis- 
appointed expectation, and it is to be feared that his new 
work will do little or nothing either for his own reputa- 
tion or for the theatre where it is played. M. Pougin, 
though an ardent champion of everything French, con- 
fesses that he finds in the music little originality or charm. 

M. CHARLES LENEPVEU has been elected to the fauteuil 


of the Académie des Beaux Arts, vacant by the death of 


M. Thomas. Considering that among the other candi- 
dates were MM. Widor, Jonciéres, Bourgault-Ducoudray, 
and Gabriel Fauré, the Académie can hardly be congratu- 
lated on its choice. 

THE indefatigable M. Louis Varney has produced 
another operetta, Za Fado¢e, at the Folies-Dramatiques, 
and the Théitre des Variétés has revived the late Hervé’s 
always popular G<7/ crevé, one of the best pieces of the 
Offenbach school. A new piece, Nuit d Amour, which 
has some rather good music by M. Ant. Banés, was cut 
short early in its career at the Bouffes-Parisiens by the 
annual closing of the theatre. 

THE fund which is being raised for the erection of 
a monument to the late Mme. Miolan-Carvalho makes 
good progress. The amount of subscriptions already 
announced is over 21,000 francs, 

M. COLONNE and his orchestra have been touring in 
Germany and Denmark, etc., finding everywhere a warm 
welcome ; but surely Le Ménestrel exaggerates in telling 
us that their performances excited indescribable enthu- 
siasm, and so forth. The audiences of Berlin, Carlsruhe, 
and Copenhagen are not so unaccustomed to fine orches- 
tral playing. 

THE young and little-known composers who have had 
works executed during the late season of Sunday concerts 
at the Grand Opéra have united to show their gratitude 
to the directors by inviting them to a banquet. But 
apparently the young composers are eloquent only with 
their pens and not with their lips, for among the names 
of the speakers on the occasion we do not find one of 
them, except M. Paul Vidal, who is officially attached to 
the Opéra. 

A VERY interesting concert will be that at the Salle 
Pleyel on June 2nd, to commemorate the soth anniversary 
of the day on which M. Saint-Saéns (then a boy not quite 
eleven) gave his first concert. On this jubilee occasion 
the composer will play a concerto of Mozart (the same 
which he played in 1846), a new sonata for piano and 
violin (with Sefior Sarasate), and a new (fifth) piano con- 
certo. M. Taffanel, the eminent flautist, and the 
orchestra of the Conservatoire Concerts will take part. 

A FRENCH parody, entitled “ La Valkyrie, ou le Sabre 
de mon pére,” has just been published. 

THE last nights of the season at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie were devoted to the appearances of M.Van Dyck, 
who was received with great enthusiasm. On one occa- 
sion, during the first act of Zannhduser, the tenor was 
suddenly taken so ill that he had to rush off the stage, 
exclaiming, “I cannot go on,” and leaving Venus even 
more disconcerted by her knight’s departure than Wagner 
intended her to be. “Half an hour elapsed before the 
unfortunate tenor was able to return for the second scene. 

THE intendant of the Berlin Opera, in order not to 
interfere with the holidays of the ordinary members of 
his company, will give operatic performances at (the late) 





Kroll’s Theatre, with the aid of the orchestra and chorus 
of the Schwerin Theatre, a company of very high repute 
in Germany. For principals, a series of the best artists 
procurable from other theatres will appear as Gas¢e, This 
may be a fair working arrangement, but it does not 
appear conducive to a very good ensemble, nor does it 
suggest a state of affairs in which new works will have 
much chance of making an impression. Nevertheless, 
the long-promised but still postponed Jago of Philip 
Riifer is talked of as just aheut to be produced, and 
Goldmark’s Cricket is to chirp in the course of the sum- 
mer season. Dr. C. Krebs contributes to the Vossische 
Zeitung some exceedingly caustic but apparently per- 
fectly just remarks on the past season, which we 
will quote with a little condensation. “ Scarcely a month 
passes without our reading that some opera has been 
accepted for performance. But this is all ; next to none 
of these works are ever produced, and the library of the 
opera-house must be crammed full with the new scores 
which have been sent there and put aside. The spirit of 
the Finance Minister, Miguel, and his motto, ‘ Take in, 
but never pay out,’ seems to pervade the Royal Opera. A 
glance at what has been produced during the past 
season of seven months is truly comic. First, a pro- 
fessedly comic opera (F. Hummel’s Ein treuer Schelm), 
which was shelved after the first performance ; then a 
spectacular piece by an English operetta composer 
(Sullivan’s Jvanhoe), and third and last, a ballet (Mosz- 
kowski’s Laurin). How truly encouraging for German 
operatic composers!” On April 28th the Walkire was 
played at the Royal Opera for the rooth time ; and on 
May 2nd Tristan und Isolde for the 5oth time. On 
May 30th a performance of Lorizing’s Der Waffenschmied 
was to be given under Imperial patronage to celetrate 
the soth anniversary of the production of the opera, which 
was first given at Vienna, May 3oth, 1846, and has re- 
mained popular all over Germany ever since. The per- 
formance is for the benefit of Lortzing’s daughter, who 
is living in poor circumstances in Vienna; for the com- 
—- family has gained nothing by the works which 

ave so largely helped to make the fortune of scores of 
theatrical managers. 

THE concert season at Berlin is now over, and com- 
plaints of how poor a one it has been are heard all round. 
In particular, we hear of the enormously increased pro- 
portion which private concerts (very often, indeed, given 
by incompetent performers who have no sort of justifi- 
cation for appearing in public) bear to orchestral or 
genuine chamber concerts. The complaint is, no doubt, 
entirely just, but it really concerns the critics (who are 
bound to attend) rather than the public (who need not go 
unless they choose). Among the concert-givers who do 
deserve notice, we may mention Mlle. Kleeberg, Fr. 
Wietrowetz, Herr Reimann, who is giving a series of 
organ recitals of the highest class at the Kaiser-Wilhelm- 
Gedachtniss Kirche (to sixpenny audiences), and M. 
Colonne from Paris, who made his first bow to a Berlin 
audience. His orchestra was the Berlin Philharmonic, 
and his programme included only familiar French 
selections. 

THE musical festival @ Jropos of the bicentenary of the 
foundation of the Royal Academy of Arts of Berlin, which 
took place on May sth, 7th, 8th, was on the whole a 
failure from the artistic point of view. Many of the pieces 
given were most unhappily chosen ; ballads by Lowe, a 
quartet by Cherubini, a double quartet by Spohr, and 
some Kinderlieder by Taubert, were all, more or less, out 


of place ; and the chief work performed, Bruch’s Moses, 


in no way justified the choice, either by its merit or its 





appropriateness. The best works performed were Brahms’ 
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Cc minor Symphony, Mendelssohn’s Walpurgisnacht, and 
Wagner's Faust Overture, which were played by the 
orchestra of the Hochschule, ‘conducted by - Herr 
Joachim, 

AN Egyptian orchestra of sixty performers (all Arabs) 
will give a series of concerts at Berlin during the period 
of the great Trades Exhibition. They are described as 
a part of the Khedive’s orchestra, which in its entirety 
numbers 115 players. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the enormous popularity of Wag- 
ner’s music-dramas in Berlin, the composer has as yet no 
statue in the capital. An enthusiastic admirer desires to 
do away with this reproach, and has presented to the 
municipality a sum of 5,000 marks (£250) as the nucleus 
of a fund for the erection of a statue. Looking at the 
very tardy response which the Berlinese have made to 
some previous appeals of a similar kind, we are inclined 
to think that Berlin will not get its Wagner statue just 
yet. 

THE names of the performers in the Aéng at Bayreuth 
this year are now officially announced, and, as we ex- 

ected, most of the preliminary announcements are 
incorrect. The representatives of Brunnhilde will be 
Frau Lilli Lehmann and Frau Gulbranson (of Christi- 
ania); Sieglinde, Rosa Sucher; Fricka, Miss Marie 
Brema; Erda and Waltraute, Frau Heink; Gutrune, 
Frau Reuss-Belce ; Freia, Frl. Weed ; Rhine daughters, 
Frl, v. Artner, Fremstad, and another not yet chosen ; 
Siegmund, Herr Gerhiuser; Siegfried, Burgstaller (a 
débutant from the Bayreuth training school), Griining, 
and Seidl; Mime, Herr Breuer ; Wotan, Herr Perron ; 
Loge, Herr Vogl; Alberich, Herr Friedrichs ; Hagen, 
Herr Grengg. By special invitation from Mme. Cosima 
Wagner, Herr Karl Klindworth will be present at all the 
rehearsals from June 15th, in the character of general 
artistic adviser ; but it is to be presumed that in all 
musical matters Herr Richter, as conductor, will be 
supreme. 

THE new opera of Herr Hans Sommer, Der Meer- 
mann, was produced at the Weimar Theatre on April 
19th, but does not seem to have gained more than the 
conventional succes d’estime. It is only a one-act piece, 
but even that one act seems to be thought rather tediously 
spun out by the librettist, Hans von Wolzogen. The 
subject, which has a good deal in common with the 
“Flying Dutchman,” is taken from an old'Scandinavian 
legend ; and a poetic version of it was one of the early 
works of Hans Christian Andersen; ten years later, in 
1843, a setting of this poem, Agnete og Havmanden, was 
one of the earliest works of Gade. Agnete, we may 
observe, is the name of the heroine of the opera, but we 
cannot say whether Herr v. Wolzogen acknowledges any 
indebtedness to Andersen’s poem. The “Merman” of 
Matthew Arnold and Mr. Arthur Somervell is quite a 
different person. 

THE last month has not been prolific in the production 
of new operas ; besides Herr Sommer’s we only find two 
others which seem to be worth mentioning—Der Miiller 
von Sanssouci, by Otto Urbach (comic opera in one act), 
produced at Frankfort on April 23rd—a fair success ; and 
Elsi (a two-act opera) by Arnold Mendelssohn, produced 
at Cologne, April 16th, and well received. The music is 
strongly Wagnerian, but very well written and shows 
much talent. 

THE ceremony of unveiling the new statue of Mozart at 
Vienna took place on April 21st, five days after the death 
of the sculptor, Tilgner, in presence of the Emperor and 
a host of Viennese notabilities. The statue itself is 
universally admired, but there are complaints, numerous 
and loud, against the locality chosen for it. The wits of 





Vienna have already discovered that.it seems to. sym- 
bolize the fact that the Borger has turned its back ,on 
the composer ; and besides this, the statue is thrust into 
a corner.of a very busy square, where it is dwarfed by a 
gigantic fountain close by, and where the spectator can 
not get far enough away to see it properly except at the 
risk of being run over. Of course, the Hofoper and all 
chief musical societies of Vienna gave special perform- 
ances of the composer's works, and Dr. Carl Reinecke, 
of Leipzig, who enjoys the reputation of being the best 
Mozart-player living, appeared and played at the Phil- 
harmonic concert and at Rosé’s chamber-music concert. 

FRAU REUSS-BELCE, the excellent singer of the Carls- 
ruhe opera-house, who will be remembered in London 
for her admirable rendering of the part of Sieglinde, has 
been engaged for three years at the opera-house of Wies- 
baden as dramatic soprano. 

MME. KLAFSKY, who ran away from her engagement 
at the Hamburg Theatre last year to go in quest of 
American dollars, and who was thereupon proclaimed 
“ contractbriichig ” (a rather serious word in Germany), 
has contrived to make her peace with her late manager, 
Herr Pollini, and it is announced that she will shortly 
reappear in her old home. It is rather widely believed 
that the whole fuss, from the departure to the return, was 
arranged between the parties concerned. 

THE City of Hamburg has decided to grant a sub- 
vention of £1,000 yearly for five years to the Hamburg 
Musical Society, on condition of its giving at least five 
concerts yearly out of the total number, with a charge of 
50 pfg. (6d.) for admission. There is great rejoicing over 
this vote, which we mention with a vague hope that some 
day some English town may be found to follow this 
example. 

THE Hofoper of Vienna has lost another of its great 
singers. Frl. Marie Lehmann, sister of the still better- 
known Lilli, has just taken her leave of the stage, of 
which she has been a distinguished ornament for the last 
nineteen years. Another of the late glories of the 
Hofoper, Mme Materna, is now touring in California 
with the Bohemian violinist, Pan Ondricek. 

HERR CYRILL KISTLER’S opera Kunzhild has been 
brought out at Munich, but its reception, though suffi- 
ciently favourable, was not such as to suggest that the 
Miincheners recognized in the composer the true suc- 
cessor of Richard Wagner, a claim rather too freely 
made by Kistler’s friends, and apparently a good deal too 
readily accepted by Kistler himself. 

A Dr. ALFRED STELZNER, of Dresden, claims to 
have invented two new stringed instruments called a 
violotta and a cellone—the former is intended to cover 
the gap between the viola and the ’cello (and thus, says 
the inventor, has more right than the viola to take the 
tenor part); the cellone, is a sort of extension of the 
’cello downwards, preserving the quality of tone of the 
’cello rather than that of the contrabass. To make these 
new instruments better known, two prizes are offered of 
500 marks each for the best quartet and sextet containing 

arts, in the quartet for the violotta, and in the sextet for 
both instruments. Communications should be addressed 
to Prof. Eugen Krantz, Director of the Conservatorium 
of Dresden. 

IT is always pleasant to find that, amid the swarms of 
new works, the masterpieces of the past get an occa- 
sional hearing. Carissimi’s /eShiha, a work dating from 
the second half of the 17th century, was performed 
at one of the Kaim concerts at Munich on April 14th 
under Capellmeister Zumpe. Though on the whole old- 
fashioned, many parts were found to be very expressive 
and interesting. Another of Carissimi’s oratorios, Jovah, 
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was performed in this country. by Mr, Leslje’s .choir | 


about the yes 1869, and,-we believe; , once “of twice 
subsequently, {pe AS AS 

ACCORDING to the Mus.-Wochenblatt, Dvorak, who is 
now quietly settled at Prague, has just completed two 
string quartets and three symphonic poems ; but fiothing 
s said about his opera Hiawatha, which the musical 
world is so eagerly expecting, and which should be com- 
plete by this time. 

THE success of Mascagni’s Zanet/o at La Scala is not 
by any means considerable, but the truth seems to be 
that the theatre is much too big for the work, and 
the composer was ill-advised in allowing it to be given on 
such a large scale. 

ACCORDING to some Italian journals, Mascagni has 
completed one new opera, Ves¢i/za (which we have heard 


- of before), and is engaged on another, Verone, for which 


we will hope a better fate than has befallen Boito’s work 
of the same name, which has been talked of for twenty 
years, without the world having ever heard a note of it. 

Two new Italian operas have attracted sone notice. 
The first is Za Sorella di Mark, the libretto of which is 
due to Signor Golisciani, and is rather above the average ; 
the music is the first stage work of a young composer 
hitherto unknown, Giacomo Setaccioli. But what has 
drawn attention to this work is that the piece was com- 
missioned by the great singer, Sig’ Bellincioni, who, of 
course, takes the part of the heroine, and plays it with 
consummate power. The “ Mark” alluded to in the 
title is, we may observe, a donkey—probably the first 
time that animal has appeared in opera ; we do not know 
whether he has a singing (or braying) part. The opera 
was produced at the Teatro Costanzi of Rome in the first 
week of May, and thanks to the talent of its chief inter- 
preter, will no doubt be heard in many other towns ; but 
its musical value appears to be slight. The other opera 
alluded to is Dona Flor, by Nicola van Westerhout, and 
after being produced by way of experiment at Bari, was 
accepted for Naples, and hastily brought out at the San 
Carlo on May 12th. Westerhout is a musician of some 
talent and experience, who may some day write a notable 
opera ; it is too early yet to form an op‘nion of his Dona 
Flor from the gushing eulogies of Italian critics. 

Mr. ISIDORE DE LaRA’S Amy Robsart has been pro- 
duced at the Teatro Pagliano of Florence, with “respect- 
able” success, says our authority, Puccini’s La Bohéme 
secured a success less “ respectable,” perhaps, but appar- 
ently a good deal more enthusiastic. This opera, 
Mascagni’s Zanetto, Leoncavallo’s Chatterton, and Gior- 
dano’s Andrea Chénier, are the four “respectable” works 
of the past season. 

For the Czar’s coronation a grand ballet is to be 
produced in Moscow, which is to be more Japanese than 
The Geisha, Everything and everybody is to be 
Japanese, and the music will be founded on real 
Japanese melodies. Considering the mutual relations 
of Russia and Japan in the East, this is very polite of 
Russia; and when Japan gets its opera-house, the Jap 
will no doubt return the compliment. 

THE latest additions to Payne’s miniature series of 
scores are a quartett in F minor by A. v. Herzogenberg, 
Borodin’s quartett in A major, and the so-called “ Belaief” 
quartett by four Russian composers. 

HERR V, WASIELEWSKI, the biographer of Schumann, 
and author of many other valuable works on musical 
subjects, is writing sore “ memoirs.” They will doubt- 
less be very interesting. 

Mr. and Mrs. HENSCHEL are touring once more in 
the States, where they are as popular as ever. 
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at Cincinnati May 19th to 23rd, but in the list of works 
to be given we-do‘not-find-any hew Ur -iniportant work 
by an Américan composer. ‘Nearly all the performers 
are “British—Miss Brema, Messrs. Ben Davies, Mills, 
‘Plunket Greene, and Ffrangcon-Davies. Mme. Nordica, 
Miss Hamlin, and Mrs. Moore-Lawson (?) are Americans ; 
and there is Frau Klafsky (German). ™* - - 

HERR XAVER SCHARWENKA has founded a Bach 
society in New York, which, like most Bach societies, 
by no means proposes to confine itself to the works, of 
Bach. On the contrary, it contemplates giving Brahms’ 
Requiem and Liszt’s Saint Elizabeth. But then, why 
call it a Bach society ? 

DEATHS.—Italy has lost in Antonio Cagnoni, who died 
at Bergamo on April 3oth, one of her best living com- 
posers of comic operas. It is unfortunate for him that 
he is chiefly known by one of his most trivial productions, 
a musical buffoonery entitled Don Bucefalo (written when 
he was nineteen), which was chosen by a popular buffo 
as a convenient medium for the display of some musical 
ability and an unlimited amount of musical “gag.” But 
Cagnoni wrote much better pieces than this—such as 
Michele Perrin (Milan, 1864), Claudia (Milan, 1866), and 
Papa Martin (Florence, 1871), a work which was pro- 
duced in English by Carl Rosa at the Lyceum in 1875, 
under the title of Zhe Porter of Havre. He was born 
February 8th, 1828, educated at the Conservatorio of 
Milan, and, after producing some score of operas, settled 
at Novara as director of the music at the cathedral. 
In 1886 he succeeded Ponchielli in a similar post at 
Bergamo, where he died.—Holland has also lost one of 
her best composers and most active musical workers in 
W. F. G. Nicolai, who died at The Hague on April 25th. 
Nicolai was born at Leyden, November 2oth, 1829, re- 
ceived his musical training at Leipzig, and was appointed 
teacher at the Royal Music School of The Hague in 1852, 
of which institution he became director in 1865. His 
chief works are two oratorios, Bontfacius (1873) and 
Jahvehs Wraak (The Vengeance of Jehovah) (1892) ;-a 
setting of Schiller’s Lied von der Glocke (1866) ; a cantata, 
The Swedish Nightingale, in honour of Jenny Lind; a 
symphony, and other productions.—Frau Dr. Antolka v. 
Hiller, the widow of Ferdinand Hiller, a singer of some 
note in her day, died early in May.—Two French tenors 
of much distinction in their time, MM. Villaret and 
Michot, have also died lately—Of Madame Schumann, 
whose death took place at Frank‘ort-on-Main on 
May 2oth, a short notice will be found on p. 127. 
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A GRAND musical festival was announced to take place 


-AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street, London, E.C. 
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NEW VOCAL MUSIC 
By HAMISH MACCUNN. 


SONGS. s. d. 
“WHEN THOU ART NIGH” .. v) oo 3 

‘* Mr. MacCunn sets Moore's poetry with fervour and enthusiasm, showing 

the touch of the true musician in this impassioned love-song.”—Dazly News. 
“ALL ON A FAIR MAY MORNING” TT 
‘‘HEART BE STOUT AND EYE BE TRUE” 

** Two very attractive "—Daily News. F 

“‘They are far removed from the ordinary t of drawing-room song. 
. « . We can cordially recommend them both.”—Musical News. ‘ 

‘** All ona fair May morning,’ words by William Black, is very delicate 
and simple. . , . ‘Heart be stout and eye be true’... is written in a 
popular style, has force, ‘go,’ and would easily be made effective." —Musical 
Standar. 

DO NOT VEX THY VIOLET .. ee ee 

“ A very beautiful and artistic setting. . . ."— Musical News. 

O GENTLE SLEEP .. ee ee 4—- 

‘ A richly-coloured melodious love of considerable beauty.” — 7imes- 

“ Has a charming and clever accompaniment, and the feeling of the song 
is refined and artistic.” —Musical Standard, 

WHEN ROSES BLOW $0 oe 

“This is a beautiful love-song, classical in style, . 
origina! and full of passion, and the 
Musical News. 

*“CHANGES” .. oe ee 4- 

** A very expressive song.” —Musical Opinion. 

“* This 1, a very oeneninn and stim composed song, than which 
nothing more entirely satisfactory and oa ly praiseworthy has emanated 
from this young Scotch musician's pen.”— The Queen. 

“HAD I A CAVE ON SOME WILD DISTANT 
SHORE" oe ve ee ee oe .- 4— 
“TI ARISE FROM DREAMS OF THEE” .. 4 — 

‘**T arise from dreams of thee’ and ‘ Had I a cave on some wild distant 
shore,’ are two songs which should at once take their place as standard 
works. In the former the delicate suggestiveness of the muSic—just hinting 
at the ‘ nighting«le’s complaint’—is as dainty and as ethereally passionate 
as the poem itself. In Burns’ song the spirit of the words is musically repro- 


duced in an almost equally happy, though less subtle manner.—Musical 
New. 


Se 
VOCAL ALBUM, Six Songs (the words by Lady 
Lindsay) :— 

No, 1. Wishes. ‘‘Inthe Meadows”  .. ss oe 
2. A Flower Message, ‘‘I'll give my lovea posy ” 
3. Doubting. ‘‘ Nay, do not ask me once again”... 
4. Dreamland. ‘Wilt thou come with me to 
dreamland ?” es oe ee ee oe 
5. Golden Days. ‘‘ Sweet, remember golden days” 
6. Hesper. ‘‘O fora light little boat”  .. oo 3=— 
8911 The same in Augener’s Edition .. oo. «6ce)6t CS = 
**No, 1, ‘Wishes,’ is a remarkably bright song. . . . No, 2. ‘ A Flower 
Message,’ is full of energy, and contains some striking harmonic pro- 

gressions. . . . ‘ Doubting,’ a fresh melodious love-song. . . . I 


nt 
aggregate, the songs are hy for of idea and refined 
casabashig.” Standard. " 


“* Musicianly skill and taste are conspicuous, . . . The most original and 
striking of the series is ‘Dreamland.’ This has character, originality, and 
= ae ‘A Flower Message’ is very bright and charming.” —Musical 
Standard. 

“Two of the numbers—‘ In the Meadows’ and ‘ Sweet, remember golden 
davs '—are very beautiful indeed.”—Saturday Review. 

“. . . ‘A Flower Message,’ a bright song, full of life." —M/usical Herald. 
TO EVA. No.1, in A flat; 2,in F; 3,in E flat each 
STRATHALLAN’S LAMENT ee oe oe 
A FLOWER AUCTION oe oe ee ee 
IF A NOBLER WAITS FOR THEE 
MANY DAYS AND MANY WAYS 
ON A FADED VIOLET .. os oe 
THINE AM I, MY FAITHFUL FAIR 
WILT THOU BE MY DEARIE? ee ee 
inne saan THIS NIGHT MUST BE MY 


PART-SONGS FOR MALE VOICES. 
‘ANOTHER GLASS BEFORE!tWE GO." For 
Male Choir (A, T. T. B. and B.) .. +. ‘net 
1gost ‘IN THE PRIMROSE TIME O’ THE YEAR,” 
The words by William Black, set for S. A. T. T. 
and B,, with Pianoforte Accompaniment .. _net 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, EC 


3 
3=— 


- . 33> 
. « The melody is 
accompaniment is cleverly written.” — 
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3= 
3=— 
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CORNELIUS GURLITT'S 


INSTRUCTIVE PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
GRATEFUL TASKS, 


Op. 102. 
26 ORIGINAL PIECES, 
in all the Major and Minor Keys, 
the Melodies Constructed upon Five Notes. 


Edition No, 85454 Continental Fingering ... 
85455 English Fingering oe 


* The ingenuity, taste, and judgment e: in these little duets entitle 
them to the warmest recognition .. . ey deserve to supersed 
thing of the kind previously existing, because they ide the ve 
teachers long for, but have neither time rior inclination to supply themselves 
++. The young pupil . + « will, moreover, be incited to industry in order 
to learn more of the simple yet fascinating melodies . . . A considerable 
amount of variety in harmonies, in figures of imitation, and so forth. give a 
special piquancy to the pieces, and make them so interesting, that the nar- 
row limit of the melody does not appear in any waydefective. The exercises 
are set out in the whole of the major and minor keys in a regular gradation, 

first then flats, and the order of difficulty is also maintained or 

continued in the ch the ises.”"—Monthly Musical Record. 


18 SHORT PIECES 
Op. 136. 

The Secondo within the Compass of Five Notes. 
Edition No. 6924 Continental Fingering 
Folio edit’on, English Fingering 

“Without elaborately praisin, 


net 2/- 
net 2/- 


” ” 





ove Oblong quarto, net 1/- 
6 s/- 


the composer's musical virtues (which 
should be well understood by now), it cannot be too vehemently insisted that 
for the young performer the “* Short Pieces ” are the very thing that is wanted. 
Fortunately, in addition to their technical appropriateness, the compser 
has an impressive gi‘t of melody and freshness of inspiration.” —Musical 
Standard, 
Lonpon: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W., 
and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





NEW PIANOFORTE TRANSCRIPTIONS OF 
J. 8. BACH’S ORGAN WORKS 


MAX REGER. 


FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO, 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor .., i 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor ... aa, 
Prelude and Fugue in D major ... 


FOR PIANOFORTE DUET. 
Prelude and Fugue in D major (Augener’s Edition, No. 6891) 
t 


ne 
Toccata and Fuguein D minor (Augener's Edition, No. 6892) 


Fantasia in G major (Augener’s Edition, No. 6893) ... 


‘* Max Reger’s pianoforte arrangement of Bach's Prelude and Fugue in 
E minor, for organ, is . . . a masterly piece of work. . . . This clever and 
brilliant transcription.”.—Musical Standard. 

‘*Max Reger’s brilliant and stupendously i i ions of Bach's 
organ-works, which beat Liszt’s out of the field altogether, inasmuch as 
Liszt's are merely irreverent bravura pieces, while Reger’s are translations 
of the effects Bach designed for the organ into the language of the piano, 
and translations as faithful as circumstances permit. I do not hesitate to 
call Reger’s transcriptions better, not only than Liszt’s, but better than 
‘Tausig's."—Saturday Review. 

“Messrs. Augener have done well in issuing a duet transcription of Bach’s 
magnificent Toccata and Fugue in p minor. As before, Max Reger proves 
himself a masterful, sym tic musician in this arrangement,’ —Musica/ 
Standard, March 14, 1896. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 








RS. FIAMETTA WALDAHOFF, Mandoline 
concertiste and teacher, pupil of Signori Gautiero and Munier of 

Italy. Terms :—4 Guineas per term of Ten lessons. For parti- 

culars ae Yee Wavpanor?, 11, Gordon Street, W.C., or c/o Messrs. 


AvuGcEneR & Co., 199, Regent Stree’, W. 
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EBENEZER PROUT'S| 3 “4tscassus rem iw Avcewan’s Epsrion 


TazoRaTICAL Worxs in Avcensr’s Epvition. 


Deny tro DR. H. RIEMANN’S 
Sibson * 


4 Bound | Ma Limp Cloth 
om ARMONY: ITS THEORY AND™ |,,.. ( “ATECHISM OF MUSICAL INSTRU- *“ 


PRACTICE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond. MENTS (Guipg ro Instrumentation). In paper 
Hon, Mus.Doc. Trin Dublin and Edinburgh, and COVERS, DEty 28, nee nents 


of Music in ‘the ‘University of Dublin. _-Bighth 
5/- Oa eae OF MUSICAL HIS- 





























98a KEY TO “ HARMONY: ITS THEORY 

















AND PRACTICE.” Third Edi rs ote * Syaem ens and Notation. Ta paper covery oth --- 
#23 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES To |" —imemieens x te 
“HARMONY: ITS eomaened = oo 
| Fourth Edition = ww 1/6 one (CCATECHISM OF ae 
: st KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER. PLAYING, In papercovers, net, 8 ww am 9/6 
: CISES TO “HARMONY.” Second Edition... 2/6 PGS OEY aC “@ 


ATECHISM OF MUSICAL ASTHE- 
yt. (OUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND |*” 


TICS, peat - -—— = phen nate van eaepe 















’ FREE. ByEBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., Hon. covers, net, 2s. 2/6 
r Mus. Doc. Trin. Coll, Dublin and Edinburgh, and Professor 
of Music in the University of Dublin. Fifth Edition . 5i- AX ALYSIS OF B ACH’S 48 PRELUDES 
xt ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO a a te ay te a. 
Melodies and Untgured | eg Harmoniing, "Second Second gaos. Part I. 24 Preludes and Fugues, In paper covers, net, 2s. ... 2/6 


2/6 | 9206. Part II. 24 Preludes and Fugues. In paper covers, net, 2s. ... 2/6 








9184. [LOUSLE COUNTERPOINT AND ARMONY SIMPLIFIED; or, The 


CANON. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., ost Theory of the Tonal Functions of Chords. poe 
Hon. Mus.Doc, Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edinburgh, and by the Rev. H. Bewerunge. Demy 8vo. Bound 
See < ees S = a. of — ‘Second 


s+! Proressor C. SCHROEDER’S 
qr8s. FUGUE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A, 


Lond., Hon, Mus.Doc, Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edin- 9212. ATECHISM OF VIOLIN PLAYING. 


4l- 
















Professor versi Translated and Edited by J. MATTHEWS, with an 
burgh, and Prof ie — = om _ td - s/- Ap’ nile consisting of a Guide through Violin Literature and 
— a Cha hapter on the Viola. In Paper Covers, net, 2s. ... 2/6 


16. FUGAL- ANALYSIS: A Com on to 
. * Fugue.” RALYSIB: A Compnion te 92st. ATECHISM OF VIOLONCELLO 










Analyzed. PLAYING. Translated by J. MATTHEWS. With 

j _— si- an Appendix consisting of a Guide eget Tae 

S Literature.. In Paper Covers, net, 2s, ... 2/6 
_— | yee FORM. By EBenezer Prout, 


B.A. Lond., Hon. Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll. Dublin and 


eats then, Meee Di a a NORRIS CROKER’S 


" ANDBOOK FOR SINGERS. 
9188, APPLIED FORMS: A anni to Musical 9915: 


In Paper Covers, net, 2s. 2/6 
nae Form.” By aaraeaaant ates B A. Loeaad sane AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street, London. 
ition - 






5/- 














“A f la AvuGENER’s EDITION, No. 9200, 

4 a EA Ea ee etete atte, ath ee ? 
“It would be impossible to overrate the value of Mr. Prout’s labours in the important AR Y F M 
Series of theoretical books from his pen ce ed by Messrs. Augener & Co. 
+. + The labours of Mr. Prout in placing a onsidered series of works on the 

— be pi wy BAO pe en at eee Qoetes ce — - 

: wo Cane armed without being petantic and "Prout fads hneeif in the hands of ons DR HUGO RIEMANN 
who can be learned wi! Jem ty a ee e je 

I- and useful through the that which is theoretical or or speculative.”—J/; 

— apne ee 


Translated by J. S. SHEDLOCK, B.A, 
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Wrekiy Diep eesiaps the, most remarkable series of musical text-books ever lsued,"— g20f Part VI. (Hanpez to Jurin). 

“The moto on allof Mer Proute trewees might be “Musical instruction made easy.’ | 2% Part VII. (JuRcEwson to Lipsivs) 
the acehim, Students can now gain really large acquaintance with the works of ail | gaook Part VI/J. (Lira to Moszkowa). 

T4th, 1894. g20x8 Part 1X. (Moszxowsx1 to Pasgut). 
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i ‘ App ied Forms’ is one of the unprecede.ted series of stude t's i pub- — Part XII. (ScHosER fo Str UNGK). 
ee rs. Augener, an and of this seres I am inclined to regard it as the most 


book is a mine of information.” Saturday Review, Uct, 1ath,1895 Each Part price Is., net, 
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P#Fteas EDITION.—NOVELTIES. 
MAY, 1896. Net. 
No. PIANOFORTE SOLO. s. @. 


SINDING, CHRISTIAN. Sechs Klavierstiicke. Op, 31 :—- 
2864a BookI. (Allegroenergico, Albumblatt, Tempo di Menuetto) 1 8 
28645 Book II. (Impromptu, Chant sans Paroles, Allegresse) ... 1 8 


To be had of the Sole Agents :-— 


AUGENER & CO., London; 199, Regent Street, W., and 22, Newgate 
Street, E.C. ; and of all Music-Sellers in Town and Country. 


12 SHORT 
PROGRESSIVE PIECES 


FOR THE PIANO, BY 


A. STRELEZKI. 


Simple Story, os» sss wee aee nee neat 
OS er ee ee Teor eee eee = 
a, . mae ‘ uae aes me 

to: 


A Ghost CAs oR wert Bis ey pote mest 2 
lero (March) _... ive con ose 





The Young 
Jolly Companions . a oth ove ea 
Contentment ove ies ose oes die ily oo ove 
Hunting Song ... bi me aie ” vn 
g. March-Violet i. ah ee ae eek ai 
to. Forget-me-not ... a. a ae eee. eee 
11. Hedge-Roses Sie Se wt 
12, The Young Soldier Zeb hea aPdee 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street and 22, Newgate Street. 


765 
Melodic and Progressive Studies 


PV OFEE FF 


Cb) PTT EL RT O® 


ee ee 





for the Violin, by 
F. MAZAS, 
Op. 36. 
Revised and Fingered by C, Courvoisier. 

Edition No. 7607. aa, 
7607a BookI. 30 special Studies ooo ote net 1 — 
76076 BookIf. 27 brilliant Studies 4. ase ows net 1 — 
7607¢ Book III. 18 Studies forartists 4. oe net 1 — 

London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Recent Street, 


and 22, Newgate Street. 


CLASSICAL VIOLONCELLO-MUSIC 
(CLASSISCHE VIOLONCELL Musik) 
BY CELEBRATED MASTERS OF THE 17TH AND I8TH CENTURIES, 
Arranged for Violoncello, with Pianoforte Accompaniment 


by CARL SCHROEDER. 


No. 4 
ssor J.S. Bacw. Sonatal. (Gc major) ... a oo. net r— 
5502 J. B. Brevat. Sonata I. (c major) ooo ee owe, MCE 
5503 BgaNEDETTO MARCELLO. 2 Sonatas (G minor and F major) net 1 — 
5504 G. CERVETTO. 2 Sonatas (Bs flat major andc major) ... net 1 -- 
5505 L. BoccHERINI. Sonata(Amajor) ... .«.  .«. os met 1 — 
5500 —— Sonata(Gmajor)... ... 1. eee we one, CECT — 
5507 J. B. Lozmxet. Sonata(Gminor).. «. .. net 1 — 
8 PasQuatini. Sonata (A Major) os pon ben se 
55° 16. B. Martin. Sonata (A minor)... ice ae Pet siti 
J. Strasni. Andante cantabile ove 
55°9) G. Buononcini. Sonata AD den fet ee 
L. Boccuerini. Rondo et se oes 
55107 'B. MARCELLO. Sonata... kt  }net = 


5511 B. Marceiio, 2 Sonatas (c and c) on 

B. Marcezto. Sonata (Gminor) .. ... 
5572) G. B. GRAZzIOLI. Sonata (F)... us. ose 
5513 J. B. Logmtet. Suite (Gminor) .. .., 
5514 FRANCESCO GUERINI. ta. _(G major) coo ote MBE 
5515 Quirino GasPaRINo. Sonata(D minor) .. ...  .. net 
5516 —— Sonata (B flat major) .., oe eee eee eo net 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
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o. Met 
~ | net 7 
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EASY VIOLA PIECES. 


aie te eth ee 


FOR VIOLA AND PIANOFORTE, 
IN PROGRESSIVE ORDER ; 
Arranged and Supplemented with Marks of Bowing and Expression by 


EMIL KREUZ. 
1st SERIES: VIOLA PART IN THE FIRST POSITION. 


No. 1. E. Kreuz. Prelude and Melody. 

2. R. ScHuUMANN. Melody and Soldiers’ March, from Op. 68. 

3. C. GuruittT. Slumber-song and The Sunny Morning, m. Op. ror. 
4. R.ScuumANN. Humming Song and Hunting Song, from Op. 68. 
5. W. FirzENHAGEN. Cavatina, Op. 39, No. 1. 

6. C. Reinecke. Air and Unconcerned (Unbekiimmert), from Op. 213, 
7. E. Kreuz. Melody, from Op. * 

8. R. ScHuMANN. Romance and The Merry Peasant, from Op. 68. 
g. C. Giuckx. Air from “ Orfeo.” 
to, C. Guruitt. Serenade (Stiindchen) and Hunting Song (Jagd- 


stiick), from Op. 140. 
11. F, MENDELSSOHN. Song without Words (Lied ohne Worte). 
. Hayon, Air from “ The Seasons,” 
. SCHUMANN. Canon and The Reaper’s Song, from Op. 68. 
14. E. Kreuz. Gavotte, from Op. 15. 
15. W. A. Mozart. “ La ci darem Ja mano,” from “Don Juan.” 
16. F, Scnusert. The Fishermaiden (Das Fischermiidchen). 
17. F. oo Venetian Gondola Song (Venetianisches Gon- 

ellied). 

18. R. SCHUMANN. *,* and Siciliano Sein, from Op. 68. 
19. E. Kreuz. Pensée Fugitive, from Op. 13. 
20. C. REINECKE. Farandole, Op. 213, No. 10. 
21. C.M. von Waser. Air from “‘ Der Freischitz.” ' 
22, L. VAN BEETHOVEN. Sonatina, 
23. G. F. HANDEL. Air from the Overture to ‘‘ Ariadne.” 


24. E. Kreuz. Romance, from Op. 13. 
25. J. S. Bacw, Gavotte from the French Suite, No. VI. 
ice 2s, 6d. each. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 


POTPOURRIS 


on Poputar MELODIES FROM 


Classical and Modern Operas and Oratorios 
ARRANGED BY 


RICHARD HOFMANN. 


sqot Apam. Le Postillon. 

5402 BE tuini. La Sonnambula. 

5403 Beuiini. Norma. 

5404 BoigLpiev. Le Calife de Bagdad. 
5405 BoieLviev. La Dame ae. 
5406 Donizetti. La Fille du Régiment. 
5407 Donizetti. Lucia di Lammermoor. 
5408 Gruck. Orpheus. 

5409 HANDEL. The Messiah. 

5410 Haypn. The Creation. 

5411 H#roip. " 

5412 Lortzinc. Wildschiitz. 

5413 Lortzinc. Czar und Zimmermann. 
5414 Ménut. Joseph. 

5415 MENDELSSOHN. St. Paul. 

5416 Mozart. II Seraglio. 

5417 Mozart. II Flauto magico, 

5418 Mozart. Don Giovanni. 

5419 WeBER. Der Freischiitz. 

5420 Barre. The Bohemian Girl. 

5421 BEETHOVEN: Egmont, 

5422 BEETHOVEN. Fidelio. 

5423 Donizetti. L’Elisire d’Amore. 
5424 Donizetti. Lucrezia Borgia. 

5425 G.Luck, Iphigenie en Aulide. 
5420 HANDEL. Judas Maccabeus. 

5427 Kreutzer. Nachtlager in Granada, 
5428 MARSCHNER. Hans Heiling. 

5429 MENDELSSOHN. Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
5430 MENDELSSOHN. Elijah. 

5431 MEvERBEER. Les Huguenots. 

5432 MEYERBEER. Le Prophéte. 

5433 Mozart. Le Nozze di Figaro. 

5434 Nicorar. Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor. 


(N.B.—Will be continued.) 





For Violin ... 
. For 2 Violins ose ase oe soa see 
For Violin and Pianoforte és Ae te 52 
For 2 Violins and Pianoforte ... see ass 
. For Violin, Violoncello, and Pianoforte od ow. eachnet 1 4 
. For 2 Violins, Violoncello, and Pianoforte ...  ... eachnet 1 6 


Extra string parts may be had, each net 4d. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


«. each net 
eee each net 
oe eachnet 1— 

each net 1 4 
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First Pianoforte Instructor: 


Lessons and Finger-Exercises within the compass of 5 to 
7 notes, with special regard to Time and Rhythm, by 


FRANZ KULLAK. 


Augener’s Edition, No, 6201. Price, net, 15. 


THE a aim of this work is to impart a thorough grounding in Time 
and Rhythm, therefore after instruction on the names of the notes on the 
keyboard and on the staves (with reading exercises), o— is at once 
introduced with elementary finger exercises. ‘‘ Lessons” then follow in the 
form of short, easy exercises (both hands alike) illustrating 3, 3, { Time, 
dotted notes and syncopation. Intervals are next described, with finger- 
exercises on 3rds, 4ths, and sths. Then triplets are introduced, $, ¢ Time, 
double notes, rests, staccato, &, 3 H Time and “Expression” —aé/ with 
practical exercises or little “‘pieces.” In Lesson 34, the pupil is first 
advanced to playing “ Different notes in both hands,” followed by exercises 
and pieces on “ Accidentals,”’ ‘“‘The Bass Clef,” etc. The little pieces 
throughout possess the great advantage of being all original, and not merely 
arrangements well-known airs, and the letterpress is as concise as 
possible, The whole work is eminently adapted for little children. 

“F. Kullak’s ‘ First Pianoforte Instructor’ consists of lessons and finger- 
exercises within the compass of 5 to 7 notes, ‘with special regard to time 
and rhythm.’ It is emphatically one of the most thorough books of its 
kind that has been issued for some months past.”—J/usical Standard, 
February 22, 1895. 


Progressin Pianoforte Playing 


44 Lessons for the study of Major and Minor Scales, and of the 
Principal Ornaments, by 


FRANZ KULLAK. 


Augener’s Edition No. 6202. 





Price, net, 28. 


(*LAMENT” & “MERRYMAKING ”) 
For Violin and Pianoforte, 
by S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. 


Op. 9. (Edition No, 7352.) Price, net, 2s. 


‘A most artistic ‘Lament’ and an excellently-devised ‘ Merrymaking,’ 
by S. Coleridge-Taylor, show the hand of a true musician in the highest 
sense, and in the latter are some passages of very remarkab!e merit and 
originality.”"—Zimes, April 3, 1896. 

“* Like the rest of this talented young composer's recent works, these two 
numbers, forming his Op. 9, display the rare gift of originality in a marked 
degree, The ‘Lament’ especially, an inexpressibly sad, not to say 
lugubrious, arghetto, in the composer's favourite ¢-time, with a somewhat 
brighter and very beautiful middle portion, is absolutely new and unlike 
anything of the kind we know. . + Thedance isa boisterous, strongly- 
eccentuated, tuneful vivace of irresistible, breezy freshness,”—Musical 
Times, Feb., 1896. 

“Very clever compositions . . . . Two extremely original pieces, and we 
have no hesitation in declaring them to be among the best things of their 
kind that have come toa hearing of late. This young composer seems bound 
to make a great name for himself in the musical world. . . ."—7he Strad, 
March, ‘1896. 

_ “*Lament.’ This piece is marked by great depth of feeling, and also by 
its striking originality.” —Musical News, March 7, 1896. 


ALSO, BY THE SAME COMPOSER, 


“LAND OF THE SUN,” 


Part-song for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, 
with Pianoforte accompaniment. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 4661. Price, net, 4d. 
‘A very fine and characteristic setting of Byron’s ‘ Know ye the Land’ 
. « « Inthe vocal parts and in the piano accompaniment alike, the young 
composer's feeling for Orient41 colouring is well illustrated.”—7imes. 
“This is a To ager setting of words by Lord Byron, with a suave and 


melodious middle section, which contrasts admirably with the vigorous 
music of the opening and closing sections.” —Musical News. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street & 22, Newgate Street. 





Augener’s Edition, No. 6205. 


KINDERALBUM. 
Children’s Album. 
12 Easy Pieces, without octaves, for the Pianoforte 
BY 
ARNOLD KRUG. 


Op. 55. Price 2s. net. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


Traditional Hebrew Melodies. 


Chanted in the Synagogue and the Home. Selected, 
Harmonized, and Arranged by 


E. PAUER. 
With an Explanatory Preface by e 
THe Rev. FRANCIS L. COHEN. 
Augener’s Edition No, 8295. Net, 2s. 6d. 
(See Our Music Paces.) 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Recent Srreet, W., 
and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


- WAGNER’S 
NIBELUNGEN-RING. 


PERFORMANCES AT BAYREUTH, 1896. 


Intending visitors to Bayreuth will find it useful to consult a full 
analysis of the entire work, with numerous musical examples, in 
the ‘‘ Monthly Musical Record,” Volume XXIV., for 1894. 


See STUDIES IN MODERN OPERA : 

A Course of Lectures delivered in the Philosophical Institution, 
Edinburgh, by FRANKLIN PETERSON, Mus.Bac., 

Vorabend.—Das Rheingold, p. 55. 

First Day.—Die Walkiire, p. 102. 

Second Day.—Sieg fried, pp. 149, 173. 

Third Day.— Die Gotterdammerung, pp. 196, 220, 243. 
The Nibelungen Ring Trilogy and the Siegfried Legend, p. 270. 

Copies of the volume still in stock, price 2s. 6d. net, bound in 

cloth; to be had of 
AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street and 22, Newgate Street, London. 








Messrs. AUGENER & Co. beg to announce that their 
premises at 86, Newgate Street—in which they have carried on 
their business for 43 years—are required by the Central London 
Railway Company for the Post Office Station, and that they 
have therefore been obliged to remove. They did not succeed in 
securing a house in Newgate Street of the same size and de- 
scription as their old premises, so they found it necessary to take 
No. 199, Regent Street, a part of the premises formerly occupied 
by Messrs. J. B. Cramer & Co. After taking No. 199, Regent 
Street, a smaller house was found in Newgate Street, which out 
of regard for their City customers, was also secured. 

Messrs. AUGENER & Co.’s business is now carried on at the 
following addresses : — 


Principal Depot of Foreign and English Music, and Publish- 
ing Business— 
199, REGENT STREET, W. 
(Almost opposite Foubert’s Place.) 

City Branch— 

22, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 
School Department and Musical Library— 

81, REGENT STREET, W., Lonpon. 
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PIANOFORTE S)LOS (& 2 mains). 


BACH, J. S. Prelude and Fugue in D watt for the 
organ, arranged by Max Reger 
KIRCHNER, F. Am Abend, Melody. Op. 641... 
LE BEAU, AL FRED. Ballet de la Reine. Scherzo- 
Menuet. Transcription... 
—— Beaux Jours passé; (Long, long ago), transcrite 
RACHMANINOFF, S. Valse a 
as ANTON. Morceaux: 
No. 96, Gavotte heroique ove 
WILLEMSEN, H. 4 Sketches. ~ 37: 
No. 1. Interrogation (Frage) 
2. The Mill 
3. Romance 
4. March... 


PIANOFORTE DUET. 

BEETHOVEN. Symphonies. Arranged by E, 
Pauer : 

No. 9, inD minor. Op, 125 (Choral) 


ORGAN. 
CECILIA. A Collection of Organ Pieces in Diverse 
styles. Edited by W. T. Best. Oblong :— 
Book LVI. Fantasia, L. Cherubini; Fugue (F 
major), G. E, Eberlin; Canzone, D. Zipoli. net 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. Two Romantic Pieces, 
Op. 9 (Lament and Merrymaking)... ... net 
DE-ANGELIS, G. Andante religioso. Op.7  ... 
HOFMANN, RICHARD, Potpourris on popular 
lodies from and operas and 
oratorios, Step II. :— 
NICOLAI. Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


HOFMANN, RICHARD. Potpourris on popular 
Melodies from classical and modern operas and 
oratorios, Step II. :— 

NIcoLAl. Die lustigen Wciber von Windsor. 

A, For Violin ... 
B. For 2 Violins 
C. For Violin and Pianoforte 
D. For 2 Violins and Pianoforte 


net 


net 


Extra string parts may be had, each net “ga. 
KREUZ, EMIL. Select Pieces for Viola and 
Pianoforte, in progressive order ; arranged and 
supplemented with marks of bowing and expres- 


sion. 
Series II., Viola Part in the first 3 positions :— 
No, 3t. R. SCHUMANN. Revery, Op. 15, No. 7 
32. F, MENDELSSOHN. Song without words, 
No. 22 ee 
33. C. VON GLuck. Ballet from “Orfeo” |. 
34. C. GuRLitt. Slow Waltz - 146, 
No. 1 . 
35. H. KJERULF. | Longing . 
z A. STRELEZKI. Cavatina... 
37. F. MENDELSSOHN, Song without. words, 


"Sketch, Op. 13¢, No. 3. Ke 


No, 25 
38. E. KREUz, 


N O yt ad TES 
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Novelties—Instrumental (continued). 


9288 SCHROEDER, CARL. Concertstiick, for Violon- 

cello with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Op. 68. 

net 

SQUIRE, W. H. Tarantelle pour Violoncelle avec 
accompagnement du Piano. Op. 23... 


VOCAL. MUSIC. 


BISHOP, Sir H. Rounds arranged for three female 
voices with Pianoforte accompaniment by H, 
Heale :— 
4241@ Hark! ’Tis the Indian drum ... 
4241e¢ When the wind blows ... , me dies bok 
GOMPERTZ, RICHARD. 12 Lieder fiir ti: fe oder 
mittlere Stimme. English words by Lady 
Macfarren :— 
Book I. 4 Lieder (Heine, Geibel, und R. Perts) ” 
Book II. ‘ Lieder (Carl Siebel 
Book III 4 Lieder — Rittershaus, Siebel, oa 
Storm) ... ine éo5)/aee 
PHILLIPS, VIVIAN. ‘Blow! Blow ! Blow ! Wind 
over wood and lea, Part-song for S.A.T.B. (4.) 


net 
SWEPSTONE, E, The Throstle. Song ... 


BOOKS ON MUSIC. 


9183 — EBENEZER, Counterpoint : 
Free. Fifth Edition... 


88315 
8831¢ 


Strict and 
Bound, net 


91825 —— Additional Exercises to + Harmony : Its’ Theory 
6 


and Practice.” Fourth Edition Bound, net 


AUGENER & Co., London. 


Principal Depot of Foreign and English Music, 
and Publishing Business— 


199, REGENT STREET, W. 
City Branch— 
22, NEWGATE STREET, E.C, 


School Department and Musical Library— 
81, REGENT STREET, W. 


Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener 


& Co., and to be crossed ‘‘ Unicon Bank of London, Limited." 
Telegraphic Address—AUGENER, LONDON, 








THE 


SCHOOL MUSIC COPY-BOOK 


Price 6d., net. 


London: AUGENER & CO. (School Department), 81, Regent Street, W: 








CONTENTS, 


J. S. Bacn’s Hanpwritinc. By Pror. Esenezer Prout, Mus.D. 
(conclusion) .. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF > Paaus Liszr. "A Cat BY y CARL ‘Remackz... 

BEETHOVEN AND HIS SYMPHONIES .. 

MavameE SCHUMANN .,., 

LETTER FROM LEIPz'!G 

CoRRESPONDENCE : Dr. Hans vou "BoLow’s ierress 

Our Music Paces: E. Paver’s “ TRADITIONAL HEBREW Mexo- 
Digs” FOR PLANOFORTE .. ees 
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